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MR. PHELPS. 


HE death of Mr. Phelps, which occurred at 
Anson’s Farm, near Coppersall, in Essex, on 
the 6th of November, was not altogether 
unexpected. His performances at the Gaiety 
matinées in 1876, it is true, displayed much 
of his former vigour, and until a compara- 
tively recent period he might have been seen 
taking drives with his daughter or wielding 
the rod on the banks of a trout-stream for 
hours together. Early in the present year, however, it became pain- 
fully apparent that his strength and memory were leaving him, and 
towards the end of February he found himself unable to complete 
an engagement into which he had entered with the manager of the 
Aquarium Theatre. Though reluctant to leave the stage, he had 
too keen a sense of self-respect to remain upon it after his power 
to please had perceptibly diminished ; and as the summer went on 
he laid aside a play which had been written for him at his own 
request by Mr. Richard Lee, declined the offer of an engagement 
to represent Leontes in the revival of A Winter’s Tale, and finally 
abandoned the idea of ever appearing before the public again. In 
the autumn he rallied—rallied so much, indeed, as to listen to a 
proposal that he should take part in a series of Shaksperean per- 
formances at Drury Lane. Had the improvement in his health 
continued, we are informed, he would have been asked to strengthen 
the cast of the approaching revival at the Lyceum of Hamlet by 
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impersonating Polonius, and the interest which he took in the 
success of that theatre under its present management leads us to 
suppose that he would not have refused the invitation. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was congestion of the brain. 

The son of a prosperous wine-merchant, of Scottish extraction, 
Mr. Phelps was born at Plymouth Dock, as Devonport was formerly 
called, on the 13th February, 1804. Having received a respectable 
education ‘at Sabbath School, he was apprenticed to a printer, and 
on finding himself at liberty became an actor by profession. This 
was in 1828, and after a brief probation he played the whole of the 
‘second business ” on the York circuit for two years. ‘ Who is 
the young man who played Tubal to-night?” inquired Edmund 
Kean, after playing Shylock at a theatre in the north at this 
time. ‘ Samuel Phelps, sir.” ‘Please send him to me.” The 
young actor, fearing that he had made some terrible blunders, 
proceeded to the tragedian’s dressing-room. ‘Mr. Phelps,” said the 
great tragedian, clapping him on the shoulder, “ you have played 
Tubal very, very well; persevere, and you’ll make a name.”* Many 
young actors of our own day would object to be “ patronized” in 
such a manner; Mr. Phelps, fortunately for himself, was of another 
order. He took Kean’s advice, and on the 28th of August, 1837, 
having acquired a high reputation in Scotland and Exeter, was 
brought forward at the Haymarket Theatre as Shylock. The next 
day Macready wrote in his diary :—‘‘ Sent for the Morning Herald, 
and read the account of Mr. Phelps’s appearance, which seems to me 
a decided success. It depressed my spirits, though, perhaps, it 
should not do so. But an actor’s fame and his dependent income 
are so precarious that we start at every shadow of an actor. It is 
an unhappy life!” 

In the same year, in fulfilment of an engagement into which he 
had entered prior to his appearance at the Haymarket, Mr. Phelps 
went to Covent Garden Theatre, where he played Jago, Jaffier, and 
other parts of equal importance under the leadership of Macready. 

. Prone as the older actor was to start at every shadow of a possible 
rival, he gave his colleague fair opportunities of distinguishing 
himself, and in the result a lasting friendship sprang up between 
them. Having played at the Lyceum Theatre during what was 
called the “synchretic season,” Mr. Phelps accompanied Macready 
to Drury-lane, but did not remain there after the termination of 
his friend’s lesseeship. In 1844, profiting by the abolition of the 





* Mr. Chatterton, in a letter to The Times, denies the authenticity of 
this anecdote, but as it was more than once related by Mr. Phelps himself 
we think ourselves justified in treating it as genuine. 
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monopoly which the patent theatres had so long enjoyed, Mr. 
Phelps, in conjunction with Mr. Greenwood, took Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre with the avowed determination to make it a home of the 
higher drama. The wiseacres of the theatrical world may well be 
excused for sadly shaking their heads when they heard the news. 
The house, in addition to being dirty and dilapidated, had long 
been associated with entertainments of the coarsest stamp. The 
audience, the “ gods ” especially, conceived that they had a perfect 
right to sing, yell, and whistle throughout the performances, and 
undoubtedly had the courage of their convictions; Myddelton’s 
river, overhung with trees, flowed silently by as on the days of 
Hogarth ; the theatre itself had become a veritable pandemonium. 
The idea of bringing out fine plays in such a place seemed as 
quixotic as could well be imagined. Nevertheless, Mr. Phelps, 
who would probably not have taken the theatre if another had 
been available, did not abandon his project. He cleansed and 
redecorated the building, collected an efficient company, and confi- 
dently entered upon his campaign. The gallery did not give up 
their time-honoured privileges without a struggle, and it is on 
record that on more than one occasion Mr. Phelps had to throw a 
cloak over his stage dress and go there to aid in quelling a disturb- 
ance. Before long he educated the audience to appreciate in some 
degree the best dramatic works, and Sadler’s Wells came to be 
acknowledged as the chief home in London of the legitimate drama. 
“Mr. Phelps,” said Mr. Irving, last March, in the course of his 
address at Birmingham in defence of the stage, ‘‘ has much to be 
proud of in his splendid achievements as an actor, and scarcely 
less in the great historic encouragement which, by his faith and 
patience, has been secured to those who labour in the same cause.” 
Some particulars of the enterprising actor’s management may not 
be unacceptable. Except Henry VI., Titus Andronicus, and 
Troilus and Cressida, every play believed to have been written by 
Shakspere was produced. Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, 
Otway, and other old dramatists obtained a hearing. Nor was 
the value of new plays overlooked; John Savile, Feudal Times 
and James VI. were first produced here. Every piece was effec- 
tively put upon the stage, and in the case of historical plays the 
greatest regard was shown for accuracy in the decorations and dresses, 
The acting was of a high order; Mr. Phelps himself took the lead, 
and Mrs. Warner, Mr. Marston, Miss Glyn, and Miss Atkinson were 
among the many noted players who took service under his banner, 
Though Mr. Phelps did not lose money by his undertaking, the 
encouragement given to him was not so great as might have been 
expected, and in 1862 he retired from the theatre. His subsequent 
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career—his appearances at Drury Lane, the Gaiety, and the 
Aquarium—is too well known to need more than a passing refer- 
ence. 

Mr. Phelps’s management of Sadler’s Wells forms an important 
chapter in theatrical history. He proved that the value of the 
stage as a means of education was much greater than had pre- 
viously been supposed. Edmund Kean and Macready increased 
the effect of particular performances by devoting some attention to 
the archeological accuracy of the mise-en-scene, but it was not 
until Mr. Phelps went to Sadler’s Wells that this accuracy was 
studied in the representation of every play which took us back to 
bygone times. Generally speaking, the architecture, the costumes, 
and the many accessories employed in the little theatre in such 
pieces were as correct as the antiquary could make them; and 
accordingly, the audience, in addition to seeing a fine play finely 
acted, received a lesson in history which could not but leave an-en- 
during impression on their minds. In his famous revivals at the 
Princess’s between 1851 and 1859, it may be said, Mr. Charles 
Kean simply carried out the policy of Mr. Phelps on a more 
elaborate scale than was possible at Sadler’s Wells. The direc- 
tion in which Mr. Phelps’s histrionic powers lay could not be 
mistaken. In tragedy, it is certain, he never rose to great- 
ness. Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, and Lear, it has been truly 
said, were a little above his reach, even when his physical 
energies were at their best. Nature had denied him the warmth 
of imagination and deep sensibility without which no actor 
can meet the requirements of the characters we have named. 
But the audience always had a little compensation for their dis- 
appointment. In the ‘parts for which he was least fitted he in-. 
variably displayed sound judgment, an acute perception of his 
author’s meaning, and a’rare mastery of the art of elocution. In 
comedy, thanks to a wonderful gift of dry humour, he appeared 
to considerable advantage. His Sir Pertinax Macsycophant could 
hardly have been surpassed by either Macklin or Cooke. His Bottom 
the Weaver was one of those performances which we may despair of 
ever seeing equalled or even approached. His Wolsey is enshrined 
in our memories by reason of its mixture of simple humour and 
dignified self-reliance. His name was also directly associated with 
many other parts, Dr. Cantwell, Sir Peter Teazle, Lord Ogleby, 
Job Thornberry, James I., and Justice Shallow. His Falstaff, 
though missing the unctuous joviality of the character, was ex- 
tremely diverting, and as he buried his face in the tankard, Sir 
John seemed to sit in propria persona before us. Like most 
distinguished actors, Mr. Phelps, it need hardly be said, had many 
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mannerisms; his delivery was unduly slow and emphatic, and 
his facial expression lacked variety. Mr. Phelps, it should be 
added, brought out an edition of Shakspere’s plays in 1853, but 
the lion’s share of the work was performed by Mr. E. L. Blan- 
chard. In private life Mr. Phelps was much esteemed. ‘Forster 
called,” Macready writes on Feb. 5, 1851, he then being lessee 
of Covent Garden. “He told me of the offer of Mr. Phelps, think- 
ing my night was postponed for want of a company, to close 
his theatre and place his company at my disposal. It does him 
great honour.” Many other such anecdotes might be related, 
but it may be enough to say that no one who had the privilege 
of his acquaintance failed to hold him in the highest regard. 








FRENCH AUTHORS AND ENGLISH ADAPTERS. 


PART from all collateral issues, irrespective of wrangles be- 
tween dramatic agents and dramatic authors whose views of 
honour and literary morality are necessarily as wide asunder as the 
poles, it is quite clear that the indictment M. Victorien Sardou 
wishes to prefer against the Brothers Rowe is that they have 
altered Dora, and by their alterations have spoiled his play. M. 
Sardou, who is not superior to the foibles of human nature, and 
who, a martyr to constant pain, tortured by neuralgia, and over- 
worked, may no doubt be excused some of his hyper-sensitiveness, 
does not acknowledge that which is patent to all unprejudiced 
minds, that the success of Diplomacy is an offence to the author of 
Dora. For Diplomacy is not Dora, and Dora is not Diplomacy. It 
may be well, therefore, now that the subject has arisen, to point 
out where the difference exists, and to try and ascertain how far 
the English adapters were justified in their own interests, for the 
sake of the management, and out of respect for the public, in 
altering the dramatic scheme which M. Sardou had deliberately 
propounded. 

First of all the English adapters had to face the difficulty of a 
comedy in five acts; a difficulty which may appear trifling to 
M. Sardou,'but one of the gravest importance to the comfort of 
audiences at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Plays in five acts are 
assuredly not popular in London, least of all are they popular at 
Mrs. Bancroft’s theatre, where three acts of Robertson have been 
accepted as correct in form. This question about the length of an 
entertainment seems trifling; in reality it is serious. In France 
no audience objects to being kept in the theatre until midnight 
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In England a play prolonged unduly after eleven is considered 
tedious. In France a dramatic author who writes a play occupying 
the whole of the evening takes the whole of the dramatic author’s 
fees undivided ; in England a dramatic author gets as many fees 
for a three-act as for a five-act play. In France M. Sardou delays 
his interest and dawdles over his first two acts in order to get 
every one into the theatre, when the excitement begins; in Eng- 
land the audience is settled by eight, and the sooner the interest 
begins after that the better. Presumably the Brothers Rowe knew 
all this: they were bound to know something about the audience 
and the theatre for which they were writing. At any rate they 
found Dora overburdened with five acts, and containing a ‘‘ second 
act” so dull, so inconsequent, so purely conversational, and so 
presumably unnecessary, that by cutting it boldly out they shortened 
their play and cut off the one weak branch of Dora. 

But let us see what Dora was like in acts 1 and 2. Act 1 of 
Dora begins very much as does Diplomacy, at Monte Carlo. We 
have the talkative mother, the story about the rifles, the picture of 
the two women hanging on for bare existence at the hotel ; but we 
have also the scene at the ball-room, where Stramir, an adventurer, 
makes an improper proposal to Dora, and she responds by throwing 
her bouquet in his face, and by fainting in her mother’s arms as 
she says “‘ Sortez Monsieur.” The retention of this scene would have 
necessitated the retention of act 2, a dull, episodical mass of political 
conversation in a fashionable salon at Versailles, dealing with “ right 
and left’ gossip of the Assembly, and matters altogether foreign 
to the idea of Diplomacy, which was to supply the Eastern Question 
for French home politics. It may be that the Brothers Rowe 
saw also a difficulty in dealing with this scene with Stramir as acted 
and not related. It is a risky scene at the best, and the situation 
of a young lady throwing her bouquet in a man’s face at a ball is 
after all commonplace and melo-dramatic. It may pain M. Sardou 
to see his “‘ situation ” omitted and to hear that Dora describes the 
scene, and does not act it; but, on the other hand, if the first act of 
the original had been preserved with its original termination, there 
must have been five acts in Diplomacy instead of four, there must 
have been no Eastern Question at all; the second act of political 
conversation must have been retained, and in all probability the 
great gain in Diplomacy of making Julian and Henry Beauclerc 
brothers instead of casual friends, one a diplomatist and one a sailor, 
would have been jeopardized, if not rendered impossible. The 
second and third acts of Diplomacy follow pretty closely the third 
and fourth acts of Dora; but the fourth act of Diplomacy differs 
from the fifth act of Dora in consequence of the diplomatic change, 
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and owing to the omission of several of the coarse speeches of the 
Marquise, which would not have been tolerated by an English 
audience. 

The essential differences between Diplomacy and Dora are these: 
The former is a shorter play, and so better adapted for the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre. The Eastern complication has been substituted 
for Versailles politics. The principal characters are Englishmen 
instead of Frenchmen. The two leading male characters are 
brothers instead of friends, thus giving a vigour and intensity to 
the great scenes of the play in which they are engaged. 

The old-fashioned reply about the proof of the pudding being 
in the eating ought to be the best answer to M. Sardou on the part 
of the adapters of Dora. They had not to write for the Vaudeville 
Theatre, Paris, but for the Prince of Wales Theatre, London; 
they had not to study a French but an English audience. For 
Parisian politics no one here cared one straw, for the Eastern 
Question everyone last January cared a very great deal. The 
English audience did not particularly care to study M. Sardou’s 
artistic method, but to see a good play; and the verdict of Totten- 
ham Court Road has been echoed by crowded houses in every 
provincial town in England, and in all the chief cities of America. 
There are many amongst us who believe, and conscientiously 
believe, that French plays are as a rule spoiied in manipu- 
lation. They would be far worse than they are if left alone, 
disfigured by lengthy acts, tedious dialogue, sesquipedalian 
sentences, and the kind of stuff which is caviare to the 
general multitude. There are French plays, no doubt, dealing 
with those currents of human nature which are common to 
the civilized world, but these are few and far between. But 
plays of “society” must be altered and edited, or they will most 
certainly bear on their face curious solecisms ; for, unless we are 
strangely mistaken, French society and English society, though only 
separated by the Channel, are as wide apart as if the Atlantic or 
‘Pacific Ocean flowed between. In France a girl begins her life 
when she is married; in England she endsit. This is the vital differ- 
ence. The dramas of adultery so popular in France and so detested 
in England may be traced to this absorbing fact. M. Sardou pro- 
bably thinks that society and human nature are pretty much alike in 
Paris and in London; and, without studying our stage and oursociety, 
he resents any interference with his work, which he, as an artist, con- 
siders perfect. We have nodramatist who in ingenuity, force, subtlety, 
and humour, can at all compare with M. Sardou; but, in spite of 
this admission, it is possible to seethat Dora, which succeeded in Paris, 
might have failed in London. Of this trath an author so warmly 
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appreciated and so venerated as is M. Sardou will never be per- 
suaded. He will go on thinking that the English are too piggish to 
understand art; that their adapters are as near idiots as they can 
be ; that some meddlesome young men spoiled Dora in making it 
Diplomacy ; that La Haine, which failed in Paris, ought to have 
been a success in England, for which country it was written, and 
rejected by the same critic who refused La Poudre d’Or the other 
day; that Patrie ought to have been a triumph instead of a failure ; 
and that Sardou ought to be taken in nips, hot and strong, without 
any dilution of water. But then M. Sardou has got to prove that 
he has studied the English stage, and the idiosyncracies of the 
Engiish nature. It is a difficult question; but some day M. Sardou 
will be persuaded that the “ Brothers Rowe” are not the most 
eccentric people in our stage-land. If he really interested himself 
in English dramatic art, he, in his honest indignation, would have 
to show the door to more people than the authors of Diplomacy. 








THE CENSORSHIP ON ITS TRIAL. 


_ permanent official who presides over the Government de- 
partment charged with the licensing of stage plays would just 
now be in something very like hot water if he were injudicious 
enough to attempt a reply to the accusations that are showered 
upon his devoted head. The habit of protesting against the de- 
cisions of functionaries from whom there is no appeal is very con- 
tagious, and it is perhaps only natural that a Mr. Sydney Grundy 
should arise to follow the example of a Mr. Arthur Matthison. 
Independently, moreover, of passing incentives such as that supplied 
by the tendency towards imitation, there is much to induce a dis- 
appointed author to protest against the arbitrary cause of his dis- 
appointment. It is, as we know from the wails of the unacted, 
hard enough to find any possible opening for the production of a 
new play, even though it be from the pen of one who, like Mr. 
Matthison, has a “ growing dramatic reputation ”’; and when the 
young dramatist has discovered, or has made for himself, his chance, 
it must, to say the least of it, be aggravating to be prevented from 
making any use whatever of the good fortune waited for so long and 
so impatiently. That the prohibition by the Examiner of Plays 
involves a species of moral censure need not, perhaps, be considered, 
for our playwrights are too robust to care greatly for any condem- 
nation of their work which does not refer to its art. But, leaving 
altogether out of the question the reason which brings about the 
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Lord Chamberlain’s refusal of his sanction, the fact remains, that 
no man, even if he were far more philosophical than the average 
dramatic author, could possibly view with equanimity the practical 
destruction of the literary offspring which, with natural perversity, 
he is sure to consider his most promising production. The wonder 
seems to us to be not that Messrs. Matthison and Grundy have 
made their protest either plaintive or indignant, but that their duet 
has not been followed by a chorus of the similarly afflicted. 

It is very certain, however, that the Examiner is in no way 
bound to attempt the vindication either of himself or of his office, 
because his decisions do not give universal satisfaction. It would 
indeed be difficult to imagine the administration of any such func- 
tions as his without the creation of grievances for all whose works 
justify the existence of the censorship as anfinstitution. When, 
therefore, we find Mr. Grundy writing an intemperate and hysterical 
letter to a contemporary because a comedy by him and Mr. Mackay, 
called A Novel Reader, has been refused a license, we have to con- 
sider upon the strength of this attack, not whether the whole system 
of dramatic censorship is at fault, but whether, in this particular 
instance, the Examiner of Plays has been unwise or unjust. It is 
probable that in the first flush of disappointment plenty of other 
prohibited dramatists have felt much as Mr. Grundy seems to have 
felt, though they have not burst into diatribes against the “ Goth 
and Vandal ” official, and have penned no such high-falutin pro- 
test as that which concludes Mr. Grundy’s letter in the following 
paragraph, which really deserves quotation :—‘‘ There are about the 
stage’s door a number of young men, whose hearts are stouter than 
their predecessors’, and whose hands are stronger. We are very 
obscure now, but our time will come. You, who endure this 
tyranny, your sands are nearly run. You are this generation; we 
are the next. We shall be living powers when you are dead and 
gone. You are a back wave in the tide of progress; we are the 
next wave onward. And if you question our ability, our answer is 
that through our veins there courses English blood ; and we have 
read our English history. The fight for freedom glows on every 
page; and never yet has freedom not prevailed. Our minds are 
made up, and the thing is done. The liberty for which our fathers 
fought, and won with their life’s blood, in English politics; the 
liberty for which our Brights and Cobdens strove and gained, for 
English food ; the liberty which makes the English Press a power, 
we will accomplish for the English stage.” Let us hasten to do 
Mr. Grundy the justice to say that the wild epistle from which we 
select this, the least effusive passage, is not in his best nor in his 
normal style. He seems to be uttering a shriek because he thinks 
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it more likely to attract attention than a soberly-spoken remon- 
strance would be; he is standing on his head in order to geta 
crowd round him, and when this object is accomplished he may be 
trusted to resume a more natural position. He probably means his 
threat of the number of stouthearted young men about the stage- — 
door—the Matthisons, and Grundys, and Mackays, with their 
MSS. in their pockets—to be grotesque, and it is no more in- 
tended to be taken seriously than is the attack upon the exis- 
tence of a censorship of the stage. Grant for a moment that 
Mr. Pigott and his predecessor, Mr. Bodham Donne, have, like 
other Government clerks, made their mistakes, and that Lord 
Hertford’s is not the best intellect that could be chosen for the 
determination of questions of taste and morality ; grant in addition 
to this, that whilst Pink Dominos, and La Marjolaine, and Madame 
attend Monsieur, should never have been licensed, there ought to 
have been no opposition to Mr. Matthison’s version of Les Lionnes 
Pauvres, or to Messrs. Grundy and Mackay’s A Novel Reader; grant 
all this, and even then it may still be that the censorship does 
more good than harm, and that this particular censor is upon the 
whole more often right than wrong in his conscientious decisions. 
But so far as the evidence before us goes it cannot be main- 
tained that we have any satisfactory proof that the Examiner of 
Plays was wrong in refusing his sanction to Mr. Grundy’s drama. 
It has been stated in print that A Novel Reader is founded upon a 
comedy by Meilhac and Halévy called La Petite Marquise; and 
the statement has not been contradicted. Now this Variétés piece, 
in which Madame Chaumont created the chief character a few 
years ago, is a distinctly dirty play, impure in its meaning, in- 
decent in its expression, and dependent for its interest upon its 
obscenity. Messrs. Grundy and Mackay may have succeeded in 
purifying the material out of which the Marquise de Kerzagon and 
her selfish lover make such entertaining capital; and if they have 
done so their deodorizing process must be highly ingenious and 
singularly efficacious. They must have been clever indeed if they 
have been able to strain all the filth out of La Petite Marquise 
without losing all that is, from a dramatic point of view, worth 
anything in the French original. We find it indeed impossible to 
regret any specific act of interference on the part of legally ap- 
pointed authorities which have deprived London playgoers of the 
chance of seeing a version of MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s unpleasant 
play. It may be that we are wronging A Novel Reader in our 
estimate of its probable character; but if its origin be what we 
suspect, this fact, added to the censor’s view of it, lends strong 
confirmation to the belief that the play has features such as may 
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fairly be held objectionable. At any rate the adverse opinion of 
the Examiner of Plays cannot well be matter for surprise, except 
on the assumption that this functionary is desirous to repeat the 
most egregious blunders of his past rule. All these and kindred 
questions we can answer only when Mr. Grandy gives his promised 
representation of A Novel Reader at some place where no entrance- 
fee is charged, and where no excisable liquors are sold. With 
regard to this performance the authors may, it seems, legally snap 
their fingers at the Lord Chamberlain—a strange satire upon the 
office of Examiner of Plays, unless, indeed, the representation take 
the form of purely private theatricals. After this we can definitely 
decide whether Mr. Grundy has been unjustly or inconsistently 
treated, and whether the public has really lost or gained by the 
action of the paid officials who will not let A Novel Reader be 
played where seats are paid for and refreshments are sold. 

In the meanwhile, and be the issue what it may, we may cer- 
tainly congratulate ourselves upon any condition of dramatic affairs 
which will cause clever young playwrights like Mr. Grundy to turn 
their attention from nasty or risky French originals and to rely for 
their stage work upon their own powers of invention. If by any 
action of the Examiner of Plays they could be induced to do this, 
it is very certain that the national drama would gain, as it never 
could from the adaptation, however well performed, of such foreign 
plays as Les Lionnes Pauvres and La Petite Marquise. Though we 
may not believe in the deliberate protection of art any more than 
in that of commerce, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that if our 
dramatic authors imported less from abroad, our native production 
of stage work would greatly benefit. 
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Portraits. 





IX.—MISS ROSELLE. 


I is not the least cogent of the arguments against the employ- 
ment of children on the stage that the promise held forth 
by their performances is but seldom realized. The juvenile “ won- 
der” has not inaptly been compared to a tree in a forcing-house ; 
the blossom or fruit is prized because it comes before its time, but 
the principle of fructification is soon destroyed. Fed by thoughtless 
applause, the vanity of the child-players, unless kept within bounds 
by judicious counsel or inborn common sense, leads them to think 
more of what they have already accomplished than of what has to 
be done to secure a lasting reputation, and the training they are 
necessarily subjected to in a theatre imparts to their style a stagi- 
ness which they afterwards find it impossible or at least very diffi- 
cult to throw off. Nor should it be forgotton that their opportu- 
nities of observing human nature in its multifarious aspects are 
deplorably few. Indeed, it may be doubted whether anybody 
should be allowed to appear on the boards of a theatre until body 
and mind have arrived at something like maturity. That many 
actors and actresses have risen superior to the ill effects of this 
strained precocity is beyond dispute, and among the number, we 
think, must be classed the lady whose portrait is now before our 
readers. Born as recently as 1854, Miss Amy Roselle, as many 
playgoers will remember, acted in childhood with her brother, 
Master Percy Roselle. Her success was so great that at the age of 
fifteen she was intrusted with leading characters at the Cardiff, 
Swansea, and Plymouth theatres in succession—certainly a signifi- 
cant circumstance. In the last-mentioned town her abilities at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Sothern, who at once gave her a place 
in the company then travelling with him about the provinces, and 
before long procured for her an engagement at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Barely seventeen years of age, Miss Roselle, in all the 
trepidation which débutantes ordinarily experience on such occa- 
sions, appeared there as Lady Teazle. Those who had witnessed 
her juvenile efforts soon perceived that she was not to share the 
usual fate of child wonders. Her self-possession having been re- 
stored by a cordial reception, she displayed freshness and vivacity 
of style, a quick perception of the humorous, and a conscientious 
regard for the requirements of the character she was impersonat- 
ing. At the end of the second scene she was called before the 
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curtain with an energy which left no doubt as to the sincerity of 
the compliment.; and Mr. Buckstone, meeting her at the wings as 
she went off, expressed himself ‘‘ most delighted” with her,—a 
speech which, for one so chary of praise as the veteran actor and 
manager, may not incorrectly be described as a burst of enthusiasm. 
The critics—the terrible critics—were of one accord in welcoming 
the young actress to London. That the acute representative of 
The Times was on her side need hardly be said ; the Daily Telegraph 
declared that her career would be watched with deep interest. The 
verdict of the press seems to be surnamed up in one sentence of 
the Observer critique: ‘‘ Miss Roselle,” said the writer, “comes to 
London just at the right time, as we are sadly in need of a good 
ingénue.’ In the English Gentleman; or, the Squire’s Last 
Shilling, a comedy by Mr. Byron, the new-comer perceptibly con- 
firmed the advantage she had gained. ‘ Young, pretty, clever, 
utterly devoid of staginess and affectation, always fresh and 
pleasant, Miss Roselle,” said the critic we have already quoted, 
“ played a small character so well as to win over her audience at 
once.” Having played at the .Haymarket until the end of the 
season, Miss Roselle accepted an engagement to accompany Mr. 
Sothern to the United States, where her success was also con- 
spicuous. In the spring of the following year, 1872, she returned 
to London ; and in the following September was engaged by Mr. 
Chatterton to support Mr. Phelps and Mr. Creswick in Shaksperean 
plays at the Princess’s Theatre. Among the characters she under- 
took here were Portia, Ophelia, Desdemona, and Julie de Mortemar. 
Up to this time, as far as London was concerned, her name had 
been exclusively associated with light comedy parts, and her per- 
formances at the Princess’s afforded welcome evidence that she 
could take much higher ground to the advantage of both the play- 
going community and herself. Christmas arriving, Miss Roselle 
returned to the Haymarket. Since that time she has enjoyed an 
ever-increasing reputation. It is worthy of note that she was the 
first representative of the lively Mary Melrose in Our Boys, and 
the creator of the principal character will doubtless pardon us if 
we say that her love scene with ‘Talbot Champneys contributed in 
a marked degree to the success which the piece achieved from 
the time of its production. Last summer, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal left the Prince of Wales’s Theatre to make their provincial 
tour, Miss Roselle was engaged to play Dora in Diplomacy. In 
replacing so gifted an actress as Mrs. Kendal she undoubtedly 
risked much, and it is only due to her to state that she has fairly 
overcome the disadvantage. Her acting in the trying scene of the 
third act is womanly, dignified, and pathetic in a very high degree. 
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MR. PHELPS AND THE FOOL’S REVENGE. 
By Tom Taytor. 


OMEWHERE between 1856 and 1859 Robson came to me with 
a request that I would transform Rigoletto from an opera to a 
play, as he thought he “ saw himself”? in the part of the jester. 
I asked him why he should think of Verdi’s Rigoletto when he had 
Victor Hugo’s Triboulet within reach. I found, as might have been 
expected, that the popular actor knew nothing of Le Roi s’amuse. 
His desire to play Rigoletto had been fired either by seeing Ronconi 
in the part, or by description of the effect he produced in it. I 
told him at once to dismiss from his mind the idea of a conversion 
of the opera intoa play. Horrors which were tolerable in a musical 
dress would be intolerable treated ina more naked stage form. 
Even Victor Hugo’s drama, I added, as far as I remembered it, 
contained much that would in all probability be fatal to its 
acceptance bya British public, unexcited by the battle of Classicists 
and Romanticists, and only tolerant of horrors in its own measure 
and on its own conditions. But I would re-read Victor Hugo’s 
play, I told him, and let him know the result. 

On reading Le Rot s’amuse with this object (as I have already 
stated in effect in the preface to the printed play of The Fool’s 
Revenge), I found so much in it that seemed to me, if not absolutely 
inadmissible at least likely to be unacceptable on our stage; so 
much besides that was wanting in dramatic motive and cohesion, 
and—I say it in all humility—so much that was defective in that 
main-spring of stage-effect—climax, that I determined to take the 
situation of the Jester and his daughter, and to re-cast in my own 
way the incidents in which their story had been invested by the 
French dramatist. I shall, no doubt, be told again, as I have often 
been told already, that “ this was very presumptuous in me, even if 
quite honest’; “‘ that a dramatic author has no business to borrow 
from the ideas of others; that the ‘adapter’ is an objectionable 
person altogether, who cannot in fairness claim any higher function 
than that of translator; that Victor Hugo is a great classic, whose 
work should be sacred; that though Moliére might say ‘ Je prends 
mon bien ot je le trouve,’ the saying has been perverted by those 
who construe it into a warrant for taking effective dramatic matériel 
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wherever they find it, the phrase having really been used by the 
great French comic poet to justify the resumption of a scene of his 
own which had been appropriated without acknowledgment by a 
would-be rival; that it is in fact an assertion of the right to reclaim 
stolen goods, not a claim of special right on the] dramatist’s part 
to steal them. This I believe, in fact, to be a strictly correct in- 
terpretation of Moliére’s first use of the maxim which has so often 
been quoted in justification of dramatic larceny. 

Leaving all this, however, on one side for the present, and 
omitting any attempt to maintain the justice of my criticism of 
Le Roi s’amuse as a stage-play, I have only to say that at that 
time I went with an untroubled conscience about my work of 
refitting Triboulet and Blanche into a new story with new sur- 
roundings. I had just been reading the History of the Italian 
Republics, and the story of the poisoning of Galeotto Manfredi, 
lord of Faenza, by his jealous wife, Francesca Bentivoglio, had struck 
me as highly suggestive of dramatic treatment. The jester and 
his daughter fitted readily into the framework of a brilliant but 
vicious Italian Court of the Renaissance, with its reckless lusts, its 
dark intrigues, its fierce jealousies, its subtle“and sudden poison- 
ings. Here seemed to be an excellent medium for setting forth 
both the jester’s wrongs, his long-cherished purpose of revenge, 
and its final miscarriage, under the mysterious guidance of that 
Divinity—“ That shapes our ends, Rough-hew them how we will.” 
But the purpose of this paper is not to assert originality of 
motives or machinery for my play of The Fool’s Revenge, though 
in fairness both to an illustrious French dramatist and myself 
it seemed not unfitting to say this much of the drama which first 
brought me into personal contact with Mr. Phelps, as manager of 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 

When the play was finished I read it to Robson. Jt had shaped 
itself into blank verse, as plays do shape themselves, as if by con- 
ditions of their own begetting. Now Robson had never played 
a blank verse part. His theatre, the Olympic, was not known in 
connection with blank verse plays. He liked the play and the part 
much, but whether it was a self-engendered fear of adventuring on 
a form of work new to him and unfamiliar to his theatre, or an 
alarm inspired in him by his partner, Mr. Emden, the result, after 
much discussion, was my promising to write him another part 
instead of Bertuccio, and after some little interval, my sending 
The Fool’s Revenge to Phelps, who had already produced with 
success some of my dear old friend James White’s historical plays. 

Phelps read my plays with a promptness as gratifying as 
unusual. Except when managers are on the very horns of a 
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dilemma, I have usually found even the best of them slow to read 
plays, slower to make up their minds about them, and slower still 
to make their minds known to the authors. The loss of that old- 
fashioned functionary, the “reader” of a theatre, whose business it 
was to read all plays submitted to the management, and to pro- 
nounce judgment on them, is a very serious one for authors. Any 
risk of suffering by the reader’s unfavourable verdict would, I 
should think, be more than compensated by the certainty of a 
reading within something like reasonable time, and a judgment of 
some kind—in all probability quite as trustworthy as the manager’s 
—an actor, in nine cases out of ten, who, if the piece contain a 
part for him, is but too likely to judge it entirely with reference 
to the chance he sees, or thinks he sees, of making a hit in that 
part. 

No doubt Phelps saw a good part for himself in Bertuccio. 
But, at least, he lost no time in satisfying himself, and me, that the 
piece would suit both him and his theatre, and that he would put it 
in rehearsal without delay. As far as he could see, he said there 
were no cuts or changes wanted. I may say, en passant, that this 
judgment was borne out by the event. The Fool’s Revenge is 
the only one of all my plays put on the stage absolutely as 
it was sent into the theatre, without alteration of a scene, a 
speech, or even a line, as far as I remember, at rehearsal.. I have 
no recollection of reading the play to the Sadler’s Wells company. 
I rather think Phelps must have read it, but I. may be mistaken ; 
if he did read it, it is the only instance of managerial reading in 
my long experience of the theatre. 

But if I have forgotten the reading, I well remember the re- 
hearsals. In consultation with Mr. Phelps, the period of the 
costume and scenery was fixed at the time of Francis the First, 
though this was later than the date of the play. I suppose some 
scenery already in the theatre, and costumes already in the wardrobe 
were then made available. We were of one mind that, provided the 
scenery and costume were effective in themselves, and consistent 
essentially with each other, a few score years too soon or too 
late were perfectly immaterial. That was before the days of 
absolute realism and scrupulous archeology; but not in the most 
precise and martinettish West-end theatre of the time, could 
more pains have been taken to realize correctness in essen- 
tials, and, above all, consistency of dresses and scenery, archi- 
tecture, properties, and appliances, than in Sadler’s Wells. In 
this respect Phelps seemed to me to hit the true mean between 
too much and too little as regards show, cost, and keeping 
in stage externals. All was thought of and all was done that 
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could conduce to effect, nothing neglected that was needed to help 
the picture or impress the imagination. But there was no pedantry, 
no idle or ostentatious outlay, no insisting on archzological minutiz 
for their own sake, none of the feeling which made Charles Kean, 
at the Princess’s, call out to the actor who was rehearsing Edmund 
in Lear, when he gives Edgar his key, “Make more of the key, 
sir; Good God, you give it him as if it was a common room-door- 
key! Let the audience see it, sir; make ’em feel it, sir; impress 
upon ’em that it is a key of the period ! ” 

The cast of The Fool’s Revenge included, with Mr. Phelps as 
Bertuccio, Mr. H. Marston as Manfredi; Mr. F. Robinson as 
Serafino del’ Aquila, the young poet; Mr. Belford as Torelli; Miss 
Atkinson as the jealous, revengeful Francesca; Miss Heath as 
the pure and innocent Fiordelisa, Bertuccio’s daughter; and 
Mrs. H. Marston as her duenna. I never saw rehearsals more 
thorough, more careful, or more business-like. Phelps was as able 
as he was indefatigable in stage-management. He did the work 
of guidance and governance of his actors singly, and of the action as 
a whole, which now-a-days in nineteen cases out of twenty has to 
be done by the author, or, failing him, is not done at all. Stage- 
management, to one who remembers Macready at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, the Keans at the Princess’s (where the wife wrought 
even more strenuously than the husband), and Phelps at Sadler’s 
Wells, seems, with rare exceptions, a lost art. When one thinks how 
all-important for stage results good stage-management is, one may 
well stand aghast at most of what passes for it in these days. It 
would be well if both English managers and actors could be put 
through a course of rehearsals in a good French theatre, that they 
might see how our neighbours understand and practise this, as 
other parts of their theatrical business. 

But I never saw French rehearsals more careful and thorough 
than those of my play at Sadler’s Wells under Phelps. He had 
something of the irritability of Macready, and was not slow to give 
stupid, or, still more, careless people the rough side of his tongue; 
but his heart was so evidently in his work, he was so thoroughly 
master of the business he was directing, he so evidently thought of 
and for all, never sacrificing other scenes to his own, or other actors to 
himself, that his little ruggednesses and fiercenesses never rankied, 
and were rarely resented even at the moment. Then his example 
of strenuous diligence operated on all about him, and made them 
attentive and strenuous too in their several degrees, so that no time 
was lost ; and, though the rehearsals were so strict and elaborate 
they took up no more time than: more slipshod ones would have 
done. . In short, rehearsal, as -I saw it in the case of my own play 
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at Sadler’s Wells, was what rehearsal should be, continuous, well- 
considered, patient, shaping of the play for public performance, in 
which not merely the groupings and movements of the personages 
were attended to, but the delivery of every speech watched, nay, 
the emphasis and pronunciation of every word noted. There were 
many Italian names to be delivered, which Phelps was most careful 
to have rightly pronounced, not let slide in the happy-go-lucky 
fashion which is the rule, or rather no rule, of the average English 
theatre, where every actor seems left at liberty to put his own pro- 
nunciation on any word of a foreign language that comes in his 
part. 

When the play was produced on the 18th of October, 1857, 
after three weeks of patient and laborious rehearsal, more than 
equivalent to twice as much time less well employed, the good 
result was apparent in a smooth, level, and satisfactory performance, 
with no stage hitch in scenery, speech, or movement, in which 
nothing had been left to chance, nothing sacrificed to carelessness. 
Phelps himself was admirable in the part of Bertuccio, which in 
the earlier scenes perfectly suited his sardonic and saturnine man- 
ner, while in the interview with his daughter it gave scope for that 
deep and yearning affection beneath the hardness and harshness 
which made the actor so great in parts like Old Dornton and 
Job Thornberry, to my mind beyond question his masterpieces ; 
while in the third act it afforded an opportunity, of which Phelps 
availed himself with immense effect, of presenting the cross-cur- 
rents of many moods and motives—exulting malignancy, snake-like 
insinuation, anticipated triumph, gratified revenge, passing through 
many phases of doubt and bewilderment, and culminating in the 
horrible conviction that Bertuccio has compassed his own child’s 
abduction and dishonour—perhaps death. JI have never seen 
acting more intense than in his desperate attempts to wear the 
jester’s mask, in the hope that it may secure him access to the 
pavilion in which his daughter is shut up at the mercy of the 
ruthless Duke, and in danger besides of the poison of the jealous 
Duchess. If ever actor satisfied author, Phelps satisfied me in 
Bertuccio. I have always thought it his most powerful impersona- 
tion, though from the great strain it put upon him it soon became 
too much for his strength, and when I last saw. him in the part I 
was sensible of a great falling off. 

The play was successful, and had a considerable run,—such a 
run, indeed, as at Sadler’s Wells, with its public in great measure 
local, and its habitual, almost nightly, frequenters, was considered 
quite out of the common. After a time it was played, as was 
usual, alternately with other pieces. Twelfth Night was one of 
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them. I remember an amusing incident to which the alternation 
of The Fool’s Revenge with Shakspere’s comedy gave occasion. The 
friend who told me the story was sitting near a respectable elderly 
man who had listened to Twelfth Night with great enjoyment of 
the rollicking humours of Sir Toby, the shallow conceit of Sir 
Andrew, and the grave self-satisfaction of Malvolio, and had shown 
such sense of the tender sweetness of Viola, the archness of 
Maria, and the love-longing of Olivia, as might be expected 
from any one of a Sadler’s Wells audience in those days. But 
he was apparently one of those who knew no more of Shakspere 
than Phelps revealed to him, not one of the many more deeply 
initiated whom he had sent to the fountain-head of inspiration 
—Shakspere himself. Unluckily, he had unwittingly got hold of 
a bill of the day before, with the announcement of The Fool’s Revenge, 
and thought all the time that he was assisting at my play. At last 
he turned to my friend. ‘ Well, I must say it is a clever play— 
a’most as good as one of the real old ’uns ; but I don’t see why it’s 
called by that name.” My friend, not aware of his neighbour’s 
mistake, and perhaps not exactly seeing himself how the comedy 
comes to be christened Twelfth Night, did not attempt to enlighten 
him. At last, in the scene where the Clown after getting Malvolio 
shut up as a lunatic interrogates him through the grating as Sir 
Topaz, the stranger turned round to my friend, chuckling with an air 
of immense relief: ‘Ah! he’s down on him, aint he? I see now 
why they call it The Fool’s Revenge”; and then my friend learnt 
for the first time that his neighbour had sat so far through The 
Twelfth Night in the quiet conviction that he was assisting at 
my drama. 

When I look back on what I then saw of Phelps’s management 
in action, the enormous labour of his rehearsals, the conscientious 
thoroughness of his acting, and his abandonment to the passion of 
his part, his devotion every day and all day long to the labours of 
his art and the cares of his theatre, I feel I can understand better 
than those who knew his work only in its finished results, as it came 
before the public eye, what an enormous amount of Phelps’s best 
life must have been put into the eighteen years of his management 
of Sadler’s Wells. Knowing how much of mental as well as bodily 
strain those eighteen years’ work must have cost him, I feel how 
wretchedly inadequate must have been his reward, either in money 
made, reputation won, or credit and honour given, had it not been 
for the other and incalculably higher rewards derived from love of art, 
sense of duty fulfilled, and that consciousness of good work done 
which is all the sweeter the harder are the conditions of the doing. 
I have not time or space here to say what I should like to say of 
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the good work done by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells. To my mind he 
stands out as one of the most potent and profitable among the 
unrecognised and unrewarded civilizers and educators of his time. 
‘He brought a noble and admirable form of the art which, ei a 
art, combines all the elements that appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion within reach of a local public, which had, before his time, seen 
that art only in its most debased and coarsest forms; to say nothing 
of that larger public which, during the eighteen years between 1844 
and 1862, found in Sadler’s Wells stronger and better served stage 
food for the eye and mind than they could find in any of the more 
aristocratic quarters of the town, or any of the more pretentious 
homes of the drama, during the same period. 

When the educating and refining influences of the stage as the 
great fuser and applier of all the arts, for working on masses as well 
as on units of mind, come to be more adequately appreciated than 
they are, the work done by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells in continua- 
tion of that initiated by Macready at Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
will have a chance of being fairly estimated. 








THE GRAVE OF RICHARD III. 
By Henry Irvine. 


Ox August morning in 1485, King Richard III., surrounded 
by all the pomp, pride, and circumstance of royalty and glorious 
war, left Leicester at the head of about twelve thousand men to give 
battle to Richmond. It is said that as he was crossing Bow Bridge 
his spur came in contact with one of the battlements, and that an old 
woman loudly predicted that before long his head would strike 
against the same stone. The battle of Bosworth was lost and won, 
and the body of the usurper, covered with wounds, and besmeared 
with dust and blood, was stripped, irreverently flung across the 
back of a horse, and, preceded by a pursuivant, “ Blanc Sanglier,” 
brought back to Leicester and exposed to view at one of the forti- 
fied gates of the town in order to prove that the last of the Plan- 
tagenets had really ceased to exist. The old woman’s prophecy, 
we are told, was duly fulfilled ; at Bow Bridge the horse carrying 
the body swerved, and the king’s head was dashed against the 
battlement referred to. That a prediction bearing upon his fate 
should have been manufactured after the event must be taken as a 
matter of course ; but let that pass. The body, having been exposed 
to every indignity short of destruction, was “begged” by the 
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monks of the Grey Friars, who gave it a decent interment in the 
Church of St. Mary. In 1538, as an indirect consequence of the 
suppression of the monasteries, the church was razed to the ground 
and the grave desecrated, and from that to the present it has not 
been known what became of the remains. 

Local tradition, however, supplies an answer to the question 
here raised. Though Henry VII. had placed a monumental pillar 
over his predecessor’s grave, the abhorrence in which Richard’s 
memory was held by the nation had not sensibly diminished with 
lapse of time, and the publication of Sir Thomas More’s famous 
book served in many quarters to add fuel tothe flame. The Church 
of St. Mary having been destroyed, the populace of Leicester, 
actuated at once by their detestation of Richard’s character and a 
belief that their conduct would win the approval of the powers that 
were, took the remains from the coffin, dragged them through the 
streets to the spot where the old woman uttered the prophecy, 
dashed them against the historic battlement, and finally cast them 
ignominiously into the Soar. A few spectators of the outrage, 
thinking that the body of a King of. England ought to have been 
treated with at least a show of respect, hastily collected the bones 
and reinterred them in the burying-place of the Augustine Friars, 
on the west side of Bow Bridge, without a coffin. 

There are many reasons for believing that this tradition is 
founded upon truth. Holinshed, who gives it as a fact, published 
his chronicles in 1577, only thirty-two years after the demolition of 
St. Mary’s Church. Many eye-witnesses of the desecration of the 
grave must then have been alive, and might have supplied him with 
information on the subject. No trace of human remains could be 
discovered in the place of the first interment. No one knew where 
the bones lay—a fact which strengthens the supposition that they 
had been either carried away by the river or buried hastily and 
surreptitiously. Notwithstanding the beneficial laws he had intro- 
duced, Richard’s name was ‘execrated through the length and 
breadth of the country, and such a scene as that which is said to 
have occurred at Bow Bridge is well within the bounds of proba- 
bility. Lastly, a stone coffin used as a horse-trough at the White 
Horse Inn for about two hundred years after the disappearance of 
the Church was said to be that in which the body had been placed 
in 1485, and local antiquaries regarded it as such. This coffin, by 
the way, was broken up at the end of the reign of ‘George I., the 
pieces being used in the construction of some steps in the cellar of 
the inn by which it had so long stood. 

Old Bow Bridge has long since disappeared, and has been re- 
placed by a handsome iron structure. Hard by, on the wall of a 
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brick building, may be seen a slab with the following inscription :— 
NEAR 
THIS SPOT 
LIE 
THE REMAINS 


OF 
RICHARD III, 
THE LAST OF THE 
PLANTAGENETS. 
1485. 


The arguments in favour of the old tradition are, in fact, sufficiently 
cogent. 

Before laying down the pen I may be permitted to allude to 
another association of the town of Leicester with Richard III. The 


night before the battle of Bosworth the King slept at a hostelry 


loyally called the White Boar. Here he had the depressing dreams 
to which it is said that he alluded on the field, and which have been 
immortalized by Shakspere and Drayton. The battle over, it was 
deemed prudent to change the name of the inn, and soon after- 
wards the Boar became Blue instead of White. The King slept in 
a camp bedstead which he had brought with him from London, and 
which he left at Leicester. It is of oak, has panels of different 
coloured wood, bears traces of elaborate gilding, is ornamented 
with fleurs-de-lis (an emblem much affected by the House of 
Plantagenet), and may be doubled up in the form of a chest. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the then landlord of the 
inn, one Clarke, discovered in the bedstead a false bottom, together 
with a large sum of money. The result was that from a compara- 
tively poor he became a prosperous man ; nay, actually attained to 
the dignity of Mayor. He died in 1605 without enlightening any of 
his townsmen as to the cause of his sudden prosperity ; his widow, 
however, imprudently revealed the secret, and the housemaid, aided 
by a lover, suffocated her mistress in order to obtain possession of 
the remainder of King Richard’s treasure. The crime was brought 
home to both the principal and the accessory, and the former was 
burned to death and the other hanged. The bedstead has been 
preserved, but the old Boar Inn, which stood in Blue Boar Lane, 
was pulled down a little more than forty years ago. 








THE NATIONAL THEATRE QUESTION. 
By Grorce Gopwin, F.R.S.* 


Eee seven years ago, when presiding at a public meeting 
whereat the lamented Dr. Doran had delivered an eloquent 


* In this article will be found the substance of a Paper which was read at the 
Social Science Congress in October. 
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address, “ For and Against Shakespeare,” I urged the want of a 
theatre not wholly controlled by the temporary predominant taste 
of the public, and commented on the unsatisfactory condition of 
things with regard to the education of actors. The establishment 
was called for of a theatre, subsidised by Government or by a 
public subscription, wherein plays of the highest character should 
be performed, and which should serve as a school for actors. 
These words evidently gave expression to the thoughts of many. 
Mr. J. R. Planché, Mr. Tom Taylor, Lord Dufferin, Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard, Mr. Arthur Sketchley, Mr. Joseph Knight, and others 
who had good right to speak, supported the proposition, which, 
however, came to nothing. Recently the subject has again been 
brought forward. 

One of the most painful facts in connection with the stage is 
the predominance of what Mr. Boucicault has felicitously described 
as “commercial management.” Any person, however incompetent 
to hold such a position, provided he has money of his own or of 
some one else’s to risk in the speculation, may obtain the licence 
of the Lord Chamberlain to open and conduct a theatre, and con- 
sequently inflict upon the town any performance which is con- 
sidered most likely to bring money, no matter how destitute of 
literary merit and how demoralising its tendency,—if it can only 
slip through the not too rigid scrutiny of the Examiner of Plays. 
Lamentable as this may be, there is a far greater evil of modern 
growth which has deteriorated and, at the same time, disgraced 
the stage of this country to a fearful extent. With what feelings 
are we to contemplate a theatre avowedly directed, or notoriously 
known to be influenced by, an illiterate and disreputable favorita, 
possessing, beyond the charms of her person (which it is her 
pleasure lavishly to display to an admiring public), not the least 
qualification for her profession. What a weapon is placed thereby 
in the hands of the enemies of the stage and the calumniators of 
actors and actresses! Such an exhibition would not be tolerated 
for a moment in any foreign theatre. Indifferent as the French 
parterre may be to the immorality of a libretto, complacently as it 
may contemplate the human (female) form divine, liberally developed 
by the fair performers in it, incapacity is an offence immediately 
visited with indignant sibilation. 

It is nonsense to talk of the decline of the drama. It has not 
declined,—it has simply been thrust aside by stupidity and cupidity. 
The threadbare worn quotation,— 


‘“‘ The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And those who live to please must please to live,”— 


has been misinterpreted by theatrical showmen for their own pure 
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poses, and is still made the excuse for every desecration of the 
stage by many who know or ought to know better. Who are the 
drama’s patrons? ‘That large portion of the pleasure-seeking 
public who will go anywhere to see anything? Or the fast young 
men of rank and fashion, and their empty-headed imitators in the 
middle classes, who vote everything dull that is not meretricious ? 
Or the more fastidious of ‘‘the Upper Ten,” whose refined tastes 
lead them to frequent those theatres only wherein modern comedies, 
original or translated, faithfully reflecting the manners of the 
present day, are irreproachably acted and put upon the stage? 
Did it never occur to a manager that besides the masses we have 
enumerated, and whose special predilections are abundantly pro- 
vided for, there are thousands, to speak moderately, who never 
willingly enter the doors of a theatre, and would eagerly patronise 
one in which they could enjoy the rare delight of witnessing the 
masterpieces of our great English dramatists adequately interpreted? 
Can any instance be adduced of the revival of a great play, efficiently 
acted and artistically placed upon the stage, which has not been a 
financial success? Was Hamlet played at the Lyceum for two 
hundred successive nights to bare benches ? 

Injudicious selection, unintellectual stage direction, incompetent 
exponents, must in these critical days entail failure, and deservedly 
so. It is sufficient for our argument that as much loss, if not 
more, attends the failure of worthless modern productions, which 
have depended solely on spectacular effects for their attraction. 
The mission of the stage, we are told, is to ‘ hold the mirror up to 
nature ” as nature appears to us in the present day to 

“Shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise.” 
I do not deny that for a moment, and rejoice in the success that 
has attended many pieces which have been written on this prin- 
ciple. But have they permanently enriched the English drama? 
How many standard plays have they added during the last fifty 
years to the grand catalogue of imperishable works bequeathed to 
us by the poets and wits of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and which, despite of fashion, prejudice, ignorance, and 
other disadvantages, are, and will continue to be, the staple of our 
stage as long as there isa stage? Hitherto only five-act comedies 
have been spoken of. Let us turn to the lighter class in three acts, 
which had their rise at ‘the little theatre” in the Haymarket. 
To this class many pleasant contributions have been made by 
Mr. Planché, Mr. Byron, Mr. Albery, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Gilbert, 
Mr. Marshall, Mr. Burnand, and notably by the late Mr. Robert- 
son, whose charming sketches of ‘modern society have made the 
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fortune of the well-managed little theatre wherein they were so 
perfectly mounted and so admirably acted. But how about the 
vitality of the works? How long will the best of them survive 
their lamented author? All the greatest comedies that were ever 
written, from Aristotle down to George Colman the younger, reflect 
the manners of the day and country in which they were composed, 
and are consequently invaluable for educational purposes; why, 
then, should not those of our present dramatists be destined to 
an equal celebrity and term of existence? The answer might not 
be considered complimentary, for it would suggest comparisons, 
and, to quote a still-existing comedy of some little reputation, 
“comparisons are odorous.” 

There is no desire to interfere with legitimate speculation, or to 
deprive any portion of the public of the entertainment most accept- 
able to them. My quarrel is with those who would prevent a large 
body of educated persons from enjoying an especial description of 
theatrical entertainment, which is undoubtedly of a higher order 
and requires artists of the greatest ability to interpret. We ask 
but for one theatre which, either by private subscription or Go- 
vernment subsidy, may be devoted to this object, and rendered 
independent of the caprices of fashion or the prevailing taste of the 
public. It must be a theatre in which the educated public can 
enjoy regularly, and not spasmodically, the best plays, acted with 
intelligence, and placed on the stage reverentially and artistically. 
** Look at the results of the system as it is,” says the writer of an 
excellent article in the first number of the new series of The Theatre. 
‘Does private enterprise find itself equal to the task of present- 
ing the noblest English dramas by thoroughly adequate companies 
all the year round? The mere pecuniary difficulty in the way of 
securing such a company and such a répertoire as those of the 
Théatre Francais places the undertaking wholly beyond the reach 
of individual effort ; nor, indeed, could it be overcome by any aid 
which was unable to compensate for comparative smallness of 
salary by offering prestige, permanent employment, leisure for 
study and pleasure, and the prospect of a pension in years to 
come.” 

My own conviction is strongly in favour of a State subvention,— 
a subsidised theatre where the glories of our past writers might be 
enjoyed and new poetical and thoughtful works fittingly brought 
forward. The chances for obtaining this have lately greatly 
increased, and opinions in its favour have been expressed in influ- 
ential quarters. Mr. Gladstone, in the course of a letter to the 
editor of The Theatre, says, “I have already thought that there are 
strong arguments,—among them some which may be drawn from 
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the existence of institutions like the Royal Academy,—to show 
that the Drama requires, in order to its prosperity, some great 
centre of attraction and of elevation.” To obtain this sub- 
sidised theatre, however, in England, may be a work of time, 
and would probably require, as a first step, a properly organised 
and regulated company; whereas it is most desirable that such 
a theatre as we are looking for should be established at 
once. The question then is, how can the experiment best be 
tried? I fall back on the plan which I have ventured before 
now to suggest for consideration,—that plan which gave us the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 and some of its successors,—a list of 
guarantors; a hundred persons, say, subscribing each a certain small 
sum for the first expenses, and giving their names for a larger sum 
in case of necessity ; a small committee of the guarantors to super- 
vise; and a proper and responsible manager. An existing theatre 
to be taken (pending the time when a model house should be pro- 
vided), large pit, and moderate prices; no long runs; no short 
hirings of actors; a dramatic school attached; the advancement of 
the drama, and the healthful amusement and delight of the public 
to be considered the paramount object of the undertaking. 

A few words now from others. Being able to quote the opinion 
of statesmen and dramatists, I thought it desirable to obtain also 
the opinion of some eminent actors. Mr. Irving writes to me 
—‘“‘The question of the establishment of a National Theatre is 
surrounded by so many difficulties, and has so many side issues, 
that the time at present at my disposal does not allow me to go 
properly into it. The two questions which must from the 
beginning be held in view are:—Is a National Theatre desirable ? 
Is its establishment upon a permanent basis a possibility? With 
regard to its desirability I have little, if any, doubt. In 
this country artistic perfection or a high ideal is not always the 
road to worldly prosperity ; and so long as open competition exists 
there will always be found persons whose aim is monetary success 
rather than the achievement of good work. In order that the Stage 
may be of educational value, it is necessary that those who follow 
its art should have an ideal standard somewhat above the average 
of contemporary taste. This standard should be ever in advance, 
so that as the taste and education of the public progress the means 
for their further advancement should be ready. ‘To effect this 
Some security is necessary. If the purifying and ennobling 
influence of the art is to be exercised in such a manner as to 
have a lasting power, it is necessary that the individual be 
replaced by something in the shape of a corporation, or by the 
working of some scheme by its nature fixed and permanent. It 
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would, I think, be at present unadvisable to touch upon the 
subject of State subsidy with reference to the British stage. The 
institutions of this country are so absolutely free that it would be 
dangerous,—if not destructive-—to a certain form of liberty to 
meddle with them. Quid pro quo is a maxim which holds good of 
State aids, and a time might come when an unscrupulous use might 
be made of the power of subsidy. Besides, in this country, the 
State would never grant monetary aid to individual enterprise 
under any guarantees whatsoever. As the State could not possibly 
of itself undertake establishment and management, the adoption 
of some corporate form would be necessary with reference to the 
stage before the question of subsidy could be raised with any 
possibility of success. A ‘ National Theatre’ implies an institution 
which, in its nature, is not either limited or fleeting. Such a 
scheme must be thorough, must rest upon a very secure basis, 
and must conform to the requirements of art, polity, and com- 
merce. It must be something which, in the ordinary course of 
things, will, without losing any of its purpose or any of its indi- 
viduality, follow with equal footsteps the changes of the age. In 
order to do this it must be large, elastic, and independent. Let 
us consider these conditions. Firstly, as to magnitude. As the 
national theatre must compete with private enterprise, and be 
with regard to its means of achieving prosperity weighted with a 
scrupulosity which might not belong to its rivals, it should be so 
strong as to be able to merge in its steady average gain temporary 
losses, and its body should be sufficiently large to attempt 
and achieve success in every worthy branch of histrionic art. 
Secondly, the corporate body should be to a certain extent 
elastic. The production of talent in a country or an age is not 
always a fixed quantity; and whilst for the maintenance of a high 
standard of excellence no one manifestly under the mark of his 
fellows should be admitted, all those worthy of entrance should be 
absorbed. Thirdly, the National Theatre should be independent. 
Once established under proper guarantees, it should be allowed to 
work out its own ideas in itsown way. Artcan never suffer by the 
untrammelled and unshackled freedom of artists,—more especially 
when the idiosyncrasies of individuals, with the consequent possible 
extravagance, are controlled by the wisdom and calmness of con- 
fluent opinion. The difficulties of systematisation would be vast, but 
the advantages would be vast also. The merits of the concentration 
of purpose of men following kindred pursuits have been tested already, 
and the benefits both to individuals and the bedies are known. Our 
art alone has as yet, no local habitation, no official recognition, no 
political significance. Should the scheme of a National Theatre be 
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carried out, great results might follow,—much good to the great 
body of aspirants to histrionic fame. Provision might, at a small 
expense to each individual, be made for the widow and the orphan. 
Old age would be divested of the terrors of want. A restraining 
influence would be exercised on unscrupulousness. A systematic 
school of teaching would arise; and the stage would acquire that 


influence and position which, whatever they may be in the present, 
are to be in the future great.” 








MR. PHELPS AT THE GAIETY. 
By Joun Ho.iinasHeEaD. 


R. PHELPS’S first appearance at the Gaiety Theatre was in 

the week before Christmas, 1873, when he was engaged to 

give eight special representations of certain old comedies in con- 
junction with Mr. Charles Matthews, Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, Mr. Lionel Brough, &c. He made his first entry as Dr. 
Cantwell in the Hypocrite, Mr. Toole playing Mawworm for the first 
time after a very short period of study, and the rest of the characters 
being represented by Miss Farren and members of the Gaiety 
Company. This piece was played for six nights to the largest re- 
ceipts ever known at the theatre, and the following three nights 
were devoted to Colman’s comedy of John Bull, with Mr. Phelps as 
Job Thornberry, Mr. Toole as Dennis Brulgruddery, Mr. Charles 
Mathews as the Hon. Tom Shuffleton, Mr. Hermann Vezin as 
Peregrine, and Mr. Lionel Brough as Dan, supported by the 
general: company. The receipts were equally great for these 
performances, and the orchestra was utilized for extra stalls. 
Mr. Phelps, unlike Mr. Charles Mathews, did not consider 
himself injured by appearing in this combination, and this short 
preliminary engagement was the forerunner of many others 
which were equally pleasant and profitable to both of us. As in 
Mr. Charles Mathews’s case there were no written agreements 
between us, but we perfectly understood each other’s views; and from 
December 1873, to the day of Mr. Phelps’s lamented death, he con- 
sidered himself, more or less engaged to me, and never thought of 
any public appearance without coming to consult me. At first I 
used his invaluable services at my Saturday matinées, and at these 
he played a number of his best comedy parts, intermixed with 
Cardinal Wolsey and Shylock. He avoided Sir Pertinax Macsy- 
cophant in The Man of the World for nearly four years, and I 
never pressed him to play it. He told me he thought it was the 
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most trying part in the whole range of the British drama, and when 
he felt physically equal to it he would let me know. The time came 
at last, after one of his long fishing holidays, and the result was a 
very fine performance of his great comic masterpiece. 

When Mr. Toole went to America in 1874, and I had the Am- 
phitheatre in Holborn and the Opera Comique in the Strand under 
my direction, in addition to the Gaiety, I was enabled to offer Mr. 
Phelps a night engagement at the Gaiety. We produced the Merry 
Wives of Windsor at Christmas, 1874, with scenery by Mr. Grieve, 
and original music by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. Mr. Phelps played 
Falstaff, and associated with him in the cast were Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Righton, Mr. J. G. Taylor, Mr. 
Belford (one of his old Sadler’s Wells company), Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, Miss Furtado, Miss Rose Leclercq, and Mrs. John 
Wood. Probably the most pleasant member of the company was 
Mr. Phelps. He had an amiable faculty of “ making himself at 
home.” When he first joined the regular Gaiety company—a 
company not generally associated with the so-called “legitimate 
drama” —he behaved as if he had been amongst them all his life ; 
and with the company mentioned above—some of them specially 
engaged for the Merry Wives of Windsor—he was soon on the very 
best of terms. Instead of sitting in state in his dressing-room, he 
passed much of his time in the green-room, and entered into all the 
little amusements of the place in the most pleasant manner. Fines 
were instituted to punish those who were found tripping in the 
text of Shakspere, and once or twice Mr. Phelps was caught (on 
evidence probably not very trustworthy), but he paid his fines 
cheerfully. The money was ultimately spent in a bowl of punch. 

One result of his Gaiety engagement was that he was induced to 
come a little out of his domestic retirement. I persuaded him to 
become a member of the Garrick Club, and Mr. Arthur Cecil per- 
suaded him to take a continental tour, as, with the exception of his 
visits to Berlin and Dresden, he had never been out of his own 
country. He was much impressed with Paris and Italy—with 
what he called the “ stage-management” of the brilliant city, and 
the beauty of the Alpine scenery. 

He played at the Gaiety during his various engagements, in 
addition to the parts previously mentioned, Sir Peter Teazle (re- 
peatedly), Bottom the Weaver, Jacques, Lord Ogleby, Richelieu, 
&c. His mind was very active, and he was always ready to study 
a new part. At one time he thought of playing Bill Sykes in a 
proposed version of Oliver Twist by Mr. Andrew Halliday. If he 
had been ten or fifteen years younger, he would probably have 
taken a west-end theatre, and repeated the experiment which he 
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carried out so nobly at Sadler’s Wells. He had no conservative 
prejudices against anything new, and the last time he was within 
the walls of a playhouse was at the Gaiety theatre. 








ACTORS’ FACES. 


By Percy Firzcera.p. 


OHNSON once remarked that no man’s face had had “such 
wear and tear” as Garrick’s; and the expression could be 
applied generally to most actors. Barristers and physicians—men 
who seem to turn their faces, like their minds, to the critical 
questions they have to work out, silently acquire the intelligent air 
as of those who think and have thought : but the actor’s face shows 
this wear and tear more pointedly, because he has to consider his 
face, as he thinks and feels, and tries, often instinctively, to make it 
correspond with what is within. These efforts, this old “ purifying 
the passions with pity and terror,”’ form a process that tells upon 
the lines and cordage of thie face, as training does on the athlete ; 
all the unintelligent fat and flesh seems to wear off. It is more- 
over some test of the truth of physiognomy, that all great actors have 
come to their profession with fine faces, that is with effective features, 
large and well cut, that offer shadows. Hardly one fails in this 
respect. Garrick, Kemble, Siddons, Kean, Macready, Miss Faucit, 
and in our day, Mr. Irving, all present faces that could be called 
remarkable. Talma, Rachel, Viardot, Garcia, Frederic Lemaitre, 
with many more, are equally distinguished on the foreign stage. 
But this characteristic is capable of extraordinary development 
with long and varied practice, the subject of this practice being the 
current of passions and emotions that belong to the regular and 
legitimate drama, be it comic or tragic. Hence with a course of 
burlesque or the placid, verbal humour of comedy of our own 
day, there is no wear and tear: there is nothing working 
within to disturb or influence the expression of the features. 
Garrick’s face in pictures or busts, is truly remarkable, much, 
of course, being owing to his foreign blood, his father being 
a Frenchman. It is a massive face, not fat, though rounded, 
with a quick vivacity in the movements of the neck; eyes of 
startling brilliancy, with a darting searching expression, which he 
was fond of applying; with recesses about his lips, where lurked 
the humours of comedy; while in his brow, full and over-arching, 
lay vast tragic forces. The muscles of his cheeks seem flexible to an 
extraordinary degree, and were as expressive as any other part of 
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his action and his voice. These were prodigious advantages ; but it 
is often forgotten that voice and gesture are but one department of 
acting and expression. Kemble and his sister were not so fortunate 
in the flexibility of their faces, but they supplied the want by gran- 
deur of tones and bearing, by the majesty which breathed from their 
figure and glances. There is, of course, expression in a sustained 
solemnity of feature, which, to look on, excites emotion all the 
same. Macready too had his “noble Roman” or classical air, 
while Kean’s smaller features were lit up with an almost ferocious 
vivacity. Mr. Irving, in our own day, is exceptionally gifted: the 
features being well cut, bold yet not prominent, and mobile to a 
singular degree; while within, are found singular powers of 
expression, passing from tenderness to a pleasant air of comedy, 
from thence to an almost Voltairean air of satire, and thence to a 
tragic fierceness. The eyes are wonderful, deeply set and yet not 
cavernous, full of brilliancy, and set off by well-arched brows. Mr. 
Phelps—it is sad to have to speak of him as “the late”—had the 
true comedy face; good forehead, with what would have been an 
expression of Caledonian shrewdness or pawkiness about the mouth, 
but which training and comedy had developed into an air of 
humorous sagacity. Latterly, as was to be expected, age had im- 
parted a sort of gnarled look, which was not inappropriate to cer- 
tain characters. In any shape, however, it was welcome, for it 
belonged to the true family. The speaking face is in itself comedy, 
and it stirs in no comedy association. 

The late Mr. Compton and Charles Mathews—how busy the 
“fell Sergeant” has been of late behind the scenes !—were also 
thus gifted: Compton having what Lamb called a sort of dried 
*‘ quince-like” look. It was indeed extraordinary, and hard to 
analyze too, what the effect of his appearance was. On the stage 
he was certainly unique. It was that perpetual aridity—which 
might be defined the quintessence of gravity,—the dryness of the 
face being supported by a corresponding dryness of speech, and 
flavour, and voice. We can well recall that peculiar in-sucking of 
his cheeks after each sentence, as though he were striving to make 
what was within drier still, There was a quaint angularity about 
his shoulders and neck. Altogether he was a delightful comedian 
ever welcome; and though a regular mannerist, he was always 
novel because genuine. His Ollapod was the richest, drollest, and 
driest of his impersonations. And Mathews !—In his face reigned 
jmesse; the air narquin was in his delicate nostrils, which 
quivered with a sly malice. The face was singularly refined in 
the lines, and there was an airy nervousness at the corners of the 
lip, where you saw the satire fluttering before it took wing. But 
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his whole figure was expressive; the back of his head and neck, 
and his spare small back, which he was careful to turn on us occa- 
sionally during The Game of Speculation. How his spare coat clung 
into his spare figure! In his gait, too, there wasanexpression. No 
one could put such an air of refined enjoyment and good-humour 
into his face—an essential to good comedy. For thus is carried 
off that deliberate or matter-of-fact air which many sentiments 
would otherwise have. Douglas Jerrold, had he spoken his bitter 
epigrams with one intention and meaning, would have been kicked ; 
but they were carried off by his air of good-humour aud good-will, 
as though he were only half-in earnest. This too, it may be added, 
is the true way of acting Joseph Surtace,—who would otherwise 
become a tedious stage villain. 

Clarke—he called J., not the J. S., of whom presently—has one 
of these dry visages, and much of the Compton element. About his 
figure there is a quaint and quiet grotesqueness, in his face an 
intensity of expression, and about his mouth a drollery in reserve, 
which breaks out into a kind of rollicking grin which is specially 
his. His chief strength lies in an air of fixed gravity, which some- 
times turns to one of consternation when some odd proposal is 
made to him ; then his muscles become iron, and it seems as though 
no power on earth would relax them. His eyes, too, are full of 
meaning and humour, and twinkle merrily. He is very much the 
type of a French player. But of the twin Clarke—J. S.,—what is 
to be said? Such an emollient face, surely such rich enjoyment 
and fun, is seldom seen. The rapidity with which the changes are 
made, the return from boisterous laughter to instant gravity,—in 
this he is a unique. A favourite device of his is known to us all; 
a sort of chuckling is going on, the unctuous face is rippling in 
waves of enjoyment, he is getting familiar, when some remark is 
made,—an allusion to a wife of whom he is in awe, when, in a 
second, a livid terror fills his face. His eyes roll, the lips take an 
Oshape, as if anxious to form words but cannot, his cheeks become red 
and distended, he seems hot with alarm. This change the playgoer 
will recall. His Major de Boots is full of such; and there is nothing 
more diverting on the stage than the gravity of his face and tones, 
as he reads, or attempts to read, the letter at the end of the piece. 
We are now somewhat familiarized to his ways, and the system of 
good actors, acting alone and “starring it” about the country, 
causes a satiety. But the entrance of a good humorous actor among 
other good actors in a good comedy, as it used to be in Old Hay- 
market days, added to his attraction. Their strength made his. 
J. 8. Clarke, in Lamb’s phrase, “ makes faces,” 7.e., according to the 
strict meaning. Indeed, he often recalls the essayist’s marvellous 
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Munden. Does not this exactly portray our actor’s? “ There is one 
face of , one face of , one (but what a one it is!) of ; 
but [Clarke] has none that you can properly pin down and call his. 
When you think he has exhausted his battery of looks, in un- 
accountable warfare with your gravity, suddenly he sprouts out an 
entirely new set of features, like Hydra. He is not one, but 
legion; not so much a comedian as a company. If his name 
could be multiplied like his countenance, it might fill a play-bill. 
He, and he alone, literally makes faces: applied to any other 
person, the phase is a mere figure, denoting certain modifications 
of the human countenance. Out of some invisible wardrobe he 
dips for faces, as his friend Suett used for wigs, and fetches them 
out as easily. I should not be surprised to see him some day put 
out the head of a river-horse; or come forth a pewitt, or lapwing, 
some feathered metamorphosis.” In this view there could be 
scarcely anything better of its kind than his display of varied 
expression in My Wife’s out; a farce by Bunn, with that or some 
such name. There he plays on his own face as on an instrument, 
and shows all the extremes of comic distress, jealousy, rage, 
humour. It should be revived. 

All this time there has been another face before us, which in 
its day was one of the most remarkable as an athletic face: need 
we say that this was the one belonging to John Baldwin Buckstone, 
—now, we are sorry to learn, rueful enough. A more singular face 
could not be devised—the intensely droll eyes set in their places 
a little crookedly, a delightfully grotesque nose, cheeks something 
after the pattern of cutlets, and whose muscles went up and down, 
delicately relaxed ; and the mouth! That, drawing it over to one 
side, into a corner, as it were, until by the act a sort of money-box 
slit or aperture was made ; with this difference, that the good things 
were projected out of it, instead of anything being dropped in ;—that 
“ twist,” was special to himself. He had the patent, as it were, 
seeming to speak round a corner, or from behind his lip, as it were. 
When he stepped on the boards, the sight of that strangly-modelled 
face and the curious twang of his note filled all with delight. 
His head, too, is round as a ball, the hair “perkey,” the walk 
in keeping. 

Hill, with the rollicking “‘full-moon” face, is of the French type. 
On that stage there are and have been plenty of these large, unctuous 
drolls, whose twinkling eyes sparkle with fun and Falstaffian 
humour. These seem created to play Chamberlains, “‘Baillies,” irate 
but henpecked monarchs. Hill’s face always overflows with fun and 
jollity. He is especially ludicrous in cases of persecution, where he 
seems to appeal for sympathy, but receives none, as in the piece of 
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Peacock’s Holiday. He belongs, too, to the region of old Eng- 
lish farce, which it is not improbable may be revived again; a 
kind of boisterous “rough and tumble” but funny concatenation 
which was driven out by the French Bow and Cox type of piece. 
Hill can be delightfully stolid, and stare with a stupid wonder. His 
Baillie in the Bells of Corneville was a most amusing and legitimate 
performance, and thoroughly up to the French standard. These 
large full faces might appear to refute the theory laid down at the 
beginning that the expressive muscles and nerves should be fined 
down. But intelligent and expressive eyes supply what is wanting. 
Nay, there is a welcome surprise and a contrast from such eyes 
being buried, as it were, in fleshly pits, little therefrom being ex- 
pected. I recall a French player of this sort in one of the fairy 
pieces at the Gaité, with whom was the character of a German 
speaking the usual German-French. This companion began to 
talk of his “ horses ” instead of his “ hair,” “ chevaux ”’ instead of 
“cheveux”’ with much amusing equivoque. His companion said 
not a word. But the round, red face conducted a perfect dialogue: 
at first all was hesitation, uncertainty, then distrust, suspicion, then 
wonder, then annoyance, his friend with some pique or even con- 
tempt at the lack of intelligence, repeating with prodigious emphasis 
‘Sh vaug, s‘h’ vaux, sur ma téte!’’? On this the round face con- 
veyed terror as of a lunatic. This went on for some ten minutes or 
so, the laughter of the audience growing crescendo. I suppose a 
more hilarious and enjoyable ten minutes could not have been spent. 
All were in good humour for the rest of the night. It was a trifle, 
but in it was the basis of good acting. 

Mr. Vezin has well-cut features, and great intelligence, but not 
much play of expression. Mr. Ryder, a few years back, had a fine 
physiogomy, large features, full of intelligence. Mr. Barry Sullivan 
offers nothing remarkable in this direction. If others are not 
named, it is because they have not made this a speciality. Before 
me now is a collection of portraits of the French players, and it is 
amazing what a wealth of expression is contained in each visage. 
M. Got as Mercadet with an air of crafty persuasion—anxiety 
peeping through affected indifference. M. Lassouche with an exquisite 
finesse measuring all intently, while an epigram hovers on his lips. 
M. Delannoy, a smooth round head, with scarcely a hair, yet for all 
that so redeemed from the benevolent vacuity of the bald-headed 
man, so fined and refined, as to make that defect an advantage ; 
every part being tight and strained, and alive with quivering 
expression. And it is to be noted in these French players’ faces 
what a life there is in the lips—the idea being conveyed that some 
jest or keen remark is kept there caged, and eager to break 
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away. Here we have M. Lesueur, of the Gymnase, the typical old 
man of the stage, decayed, Voltairean—fancying himself attractive, 
and speaking in a husky plaintive voice. Here, too, is M. Christian, 
of the ‘‘ Orfée,” with a beak, sniffing nose, and a curled mouth 
full of sneer, and a kind of expression in the bushy tuft in the 
centre of his forehead; with M. Ravel, of the same house, with an 
expression something like that of our “J.” Clarke : a sly listening 
smile, with the head bent down. M. Bressant has a quick, brisk 
vitality. M. Daubray, of the Bouffes, is a robust, fat, even treble- 
chinned, sinuous-cheeked mime; his mouth having a jug-shaped 
corner to speak out of, like Buckstone’s. M. Berthellier, of 
the Variétés, recalls Lionel. The finest French actor’s head was 
that of the great Frederick Lemaitre, which was broad, massive, 
remarkable for the vast breadth of the upper lip, with masses 
of hair to match. 

Of our actresses’ faces I have not yet spoken. Unhappily we 
can have but a meagre show. Of pretty faces there are plenty ; 
but how few of expression or intelligence! Miss Ellen Terry is at 
the moment, perhaps the most favoured in this line, though the 
face itself is small and the features thin—not favourable conditions, 
therefore, for the footlights. But what interest and real expression 
breathe from every movement—what tenderness, what a graceful 
sympathetic figure! Her movements, too, impulsive and girl- 
like, each dictated by nature; whilst playing hoyden, or as the 
boisterous maiden, she always contrives to awaken this sympathy, 
as who should say: “Below there is seriousness and earnest- 
ness; these are but defects on the surface.” We might wish 
the mouth a little smaller, and the laugh a little more har- 
monious. But these are specks. Miss. Ada Cavendish, too, 
has a fine classical face; but true power of expression 
is lacking, as well as that power of evoking the sympathy 
of her hearers. This may come of consciousness and of trying 
to do too well. Mrs. Vezin has a good stage face, worthy of 
the sound, highly good acting she gives. Mrs. Bancroft, ever 
satisfactory and, where piquancy is wanted, has a whole range 
of expression ready; witness her mocking laugh turning to 
gravity, her sharp turns of the head, her pertness, her visible 
struggles with conflicting feelings, when a scene is going on, as 
in Sweethearts, where she wished to call back her lover and 
could not. Even in her late character of the adventurous Zicka, 
her superiority was evident, when a substitute came to take the 
character; it was a different thing altogether. Mrs. Kendal 
is pleasing and graceful, and has a charming mocking smile. 
No one could be better suited to modern comedy. 

2c2 
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Portraits. 





X.—MR. FARREN. 


EARLY a hundred years ago, as we learn from the Diary of a 
Lady of Quality, a curious incident occurred at Drury Lane 
Theatre. The play was The School for Scandal, with Miss Farren 
as Lady Teazle. The actress had no sooner stepped behind the 
screen than a gentleman who had been watching her performance 
left his box and joined her. He was the Earl of Derby, and, though 
married, was in love, like many others, with the elegant and 
piquante actress. If the screen had only fallen a little too soon! 
In 1797 the Countess departed this life, and after a short interval 
Miss Farren became Lady Derby. The late Earl, the ‘ Rupert of 
debate,”? was her son. The noted comedian who is associated in 
the minds of old playgoers with Lord Ogleby and other figures in 
the comedy of the eighteenth century, and who retired from the 
stage in 1855, belonged to the same family as this not unfortunate 
lady ; and it is his son who forms the subject of the present sketch. 
Mr. William Farren, fils, made his first appearance on the stage in 
the year 1850, at the Strand Theatre, then under his father’s 
management. He next went to the Olympic, and in 1853 was 
engaged to play Captain Absolute in The Rivals, at the Hay- 
market. Though, as is well known, the standard of acting at that 
theatre was very high, his performance gave satisfaction; and 
for fourteen years he held a good position in the efficient company 
which Mr. Buckstone gathered around him. In 1867 or 1868, 
after fulfilling a- brief engagement at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Mr. Farren made two provincial tours, one with Miss Nelly Moore, 
and the other with Mr. Byron. -He did not reappear in London 
until 1870, when he was selected by Mrs. John Wood to repre- 
sent the wicked old butterfly Brizard, in Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
version of Frou-Frou, at the St. James’s Theatre. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to the Vaudeville, where, notwithstanding the long runs of 
the pieces in which he took part, he achieved many svccesses. 
His impersonations of Sir Peter Teazle and old Dornton dis- 
played his talents at their best. In Our Boys he was Sir Geoffry 
Champneys, artistically relieving the baronet’s usual severity 
of aspect and pride of birth by many touches of true feeling. 
It was not until last summer that he relinquished the cha- 
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racter. The little holidays taken by Mr. James and Mr. Thorne 
were many and pleasant, but for more than eleven hundred con- 
secutive nights Mr. Farren Was to be found at his post. “There 
is the hero of the evening,” said Mr. E. L. Blanchard behind the 
scenes at the theatre on the thousandth night of the play, as Sir 
Geoffry was waiting to go on in the last act. Recently, having 
taken what he not unreasonably regarded as a well-earned holiday, 
the actor appeared at the Aquarium Theatre in two characters 
which his father had made his own—Grandfather Whitehead and 
Young Wilding. In the words of a thoughtful writer in the 
Atheneum, Mr. Farren is a conscientious and a competent actor, 
wanting little that experience and nothing that diligence can 
supply. We have now, since the death of Mr. Phelps, not more 
than one man as capable of giving effect to an equal number of 
comedies concerning which traditions and memories still survive. 
Like many, it may almost be said most, of those artists con- 
cerning whom the public is most interested, Mr. Farren has passed 
through every phase of condemnation or indifference, to find appre- 
ciation slowly settle upon and around him. When first he claimed 
the suffrages of the public, no great indulgence was accorded him. 
During many years he was spoken of by his friends as a hard, and 
his enemies as a wooden, actor. It was only when middle age had 
been reached, and the character of the jeune premier had been 
abandoned, he began to establish himself in general favour. Since 
that time he has advanced to the front in public esteem. Some 
encouragement in the prosecution of an arduous career must have 
been afforded him by the fact, for which necessarily we are in- 
debted to hearsay, that his career is identical with that of his father, 
whose répertoire he has of late commenced to play. It is charac- 
teristic of the best vintages that they are the longest in maturing. 
Judged by this standard, Mr. Farren must be an exceedingly fine 
wine, since now, after a quarter of a century’s incessant. practice, 
he is still far from ripe. His method is formed, and he shows a 
knowledge of the springs of pathos. Still, the entire command of 
them is not yet his, and his art must still be pronounced crude. It 
is much to be feared that it will be the same with him as we have 
known it with other artists, and that the finishing grace to his style 
will be given only by infirmity. Of the manner in which the elder 
Farren acted in Grandfather Whitehead the younger preserves 
a faithful copy, and those who see the bowed figure and the’ 
drooping venerable head might almost believe that the father still 
survived. There is, however, something wanting in the matter of 


pathos, and pathos is the point in which his father’s reputation 
stood highest. 
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MY FIRST CRITIQUE. 
By L. F. Austin. 


SUPPOSE there is not one of us who has not had the weakness 

early in life to treasure the first compositions which he gave 
to an appreciative public. Those articles which were timidly 
proffered to a hard-hearted editor, and were thought worthy of 
the dignity of print—how tenderly they were pasted in that 
volume of newspaper “ cuttings,” bought specially for the purpose, 
and cherished as if its contents were a priceless contribution 
to literature! I know a journalist who, although somewhat 
advanced in years, regards his lucubrations with undiminished 
affection, and regularly sends them to his friends marked with 
a blue border. The majority of us are, of course, incapable of 
such senile infatuation, and when we have written anything, 
trouble ourselves no more about it, or about other people’s opinion 
of it, than if it were a tub or something equally remote from 
one’s pride of intellect. 

But the essays of our youth—the offspring of our budding 
fancy—with them it was different. I well remember my brief 
ecstasy over my first effort as a dramatic critic in the columns 
of the Tortoisetown Alarum. This composition was long pre- 
served, not simply on account of its intrinsic merit, which I 
believed to be remarkable, but chiefly because of the very singular 
circumstances in which it saw the light. I do not expect the 
reader to credit the story I am abont to relate; but, at all events, 
I am sure he will be charitable enough to give it a place in that 
borderland between truth and fiction in which so many strange 
tales have found an asylum. 

Tortoisetown was a commercial centre of some importance, 
but though business was pretty active, there was very little progress 
of any other kind. People seemed to go about with cotton-wool 
- in their ears, deaf to all appeals save those of profit and loss. Of 
intellectual life there was little or none. Few of the highly 
respected townsmen you met on Change had penetrated further 
‘into current literature than the money article. Of abuses there 
Were plenty, but it was difficult to get anybody to pay any heed 
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to them. In fine, the higher instincts of men seemed in Tortoise- 
town to be almost stagnant. 

Such was the state of things prior to the appearance of the 
Alarum. The editor and proprietor of that journal was a man 
whose nature it was to strike at ignorance and expose unfounded 
pretence wherever he found them. Very soon the sluggish pulse 
of Tortoisetown began to beat rather quickly under the stimulus of 
his vigorous criticism. He was a regular fire-eater of an editor, for 
though the days of ducking were past, it was open to any aggrieved 
citizen to call at the Alaruwm office with a horsewhip, and nobody 
availed himself of this privilege. There was something in the 
editorial physique in presence of which the most violent indignation 
subsided with remarkable celerity. There were a good many libel 
actions, and the Alarum had often to pay the penalty of being just 
and outspoken, but each misfortune provoked a substantial 
manifestation of public sympathy, and the circulation of the paper 
steadily increased. The energy of its fearless editor had roused a 
considerable number of people in Tortoisetown from their apathy, 
while there were many more who were ready to support anybody 
who provided them with the novel entertainment of racy criticism 
of those in authority. 

I was beginning to feel an interest in journalism in those 
days, and the style of writing in the Alarum, the strong nervous 
periods and the biting sarcasm, fired me with an unquenchable 
desire to pitch into somebody or something. To move about 
the town with the consciousness that everybody I met was, in 
a certain sense, under my thumb, and that I could expose his 
misdemeanours, if he had any, to the world; to sit in a railway 
carriage beside some elderly malefactor, who could not suspect that 
the person who politely handed him his parcels when he got out 
was a tremendous engine of retribution—this to my mind was 
power. 

I contrived to obtain a letter of introduction to the editor of the 
Alarum, and I went one day in a highly nervous condition to present 
myself. I found this journalistic Hercules discussing a tankard of 
ale'as he sat in his shirtsleeves, while an empty tankard opposite 
to him denoted the recent presence of another party to the argu- 
ment. The editor was nota polished man. His previous history 
was such as gave some colour to the shocking story that he had 
once been a working stonemason. 

“So you want to-write?” he said in a gruff, but not unkindly 
voice, when he had looked at my credentials. ‘‘ Well, what can 
you do?” 

» 1 timidly handed him a bundle of abortions which I had brought 
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with me as specimens of my literary accomplishments. Over these 
ue bent a pair of great shaggy eyebrows. 

“Hum! ‘The History of Boadicea;’ ‘Was the Execution of 
Charles I. Justifiable?’? ‘The Spanish Armada’; ‘Who was 
Junius?’ Not exactly subjects for the Alarum, Mr. Tirve!” 

I hastily deprecated the idea that I had for a moment imagined 
that they could possibly be published in that journal, though, all 
the same, disappointment made (figuratively) a meal of my vitals, 
as the fox did those of the Spartan boy. 

“Well, do you know anything of politics?” he asked. 
“There’s the Budget. Suppose you write me an article about 
that.” 

I knew rather less about the Budget than I did of the Milky 
Way. I think he must have gathered this from the expression 
of my open countenance. 

“Or,” he continued, “let us look at local matters. The water 
question is in a very unsatisfactory state. Of course you read 
Alderman Pewter’s speech in which he said that this demand for a 
better water-supply was a base Radical dodge. You might touch 
him up for that. Give a few statistics, you know, to show why 
more water is necessary to the town.” 

“Oh yes, I understand,” I said, while a miserable sensation of 
incompetence seemed to rise from the pit of my stomach. 

The visage of Hercules had up to this point been serious, not 
to say stern, but a gleam of merriment now flashed from under the 
brows, and the editor of the Tortoisetown Alarum laughed. 

‘“No, my boy, that’s nothing but my fun. You will have to 
dig a good while before you get to water, eh? We must find you 
pleasanter work than that. What you want now is to give rein 
to your fancy. My dramatic critic is laid up this week, and 
there ’s a performance by a new company at the theatre to-morrow 
night. Go and see it, and let me have your impressions the next 
morning.” 

Go and see a play and write a critique! I felt as if some 
benevolent sprite had invited me to take an excursion skywards on 
acloud. For a moment fear almost made me stammer out an 
excuse; then ambition braced up my nerves. I would do it! 

I walked out of the office of the Alarwm unconscious of locomo- 
tion. As I strode along the streets, the passers-by took extra- 
ordinary shapes. Presently a red streak darted across my sight. 
It was a poster which intimated in prodigious type that on the 
following evening Hamlet'would be performed at the Theatre Royal, 
and that Mr. Reginald Fitzdagger would appear as the princely 
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Dane, and Miss Eleanor Debowle as Ophelia. It was strange, but 
a presentiment struck me at once that these people would prove 
themselves impostors. With difficulty I restrained myself from 
admitting a neighbouring small boy into my confidence, and 
exclaiming, “Ha! they think they’ll take us by storm, do they? 
But I’m the critic of the Tortoisetown Alarum, and I’m going to 
smash them ! ” 

' ‘Turning away, I stumbled against a tall gaunt man with a 
hooked nose, who had on his arm a lady, the bloom of whose 
complexion suggested that she hud seen more summers than she 
wished the public to conjecture. They, too, were staring at the 
advertisement with all their might. 

“Ho! sirrah, have a care!” exclaimed the gaunt man. I think 
I had trodden on his corn, but he looked at me as if I had done 
nothing short of casting an aspersion on his pedigree. 

“Shure, now, it was an accident,’”’ interposed the lady. Then 
smiling graciously at me, she said, “ You were looking at the 
poster, sir. Shure, it’s an illegant poster!” 

As a matter of courtesy to a woman, I conceded that it was. 
‘“* Perhaps, now, ye have never seen Hamlet [she pronounced 
it Hamlut] leastways with rale artists ? ” 

As a dramatic critic I could not submit to such a slur upon my 
knowledge, so I said that I had seen everybody of note in the play, 
but that as for Fitzdagger and Debowle, “though they may do very 
well in a barn, you know, they can’t expect the cultivated public of 
Tortoisetown to put much faith in them !” 

When you are engaged in a casual street conversation, it is im- 
portant that you should bring the dialogue to an effective close with 
some remark which illustrates your wit, or good humour, or superior 
judgment. I flattered myself that my observations would leave an 
impression on the gaunt man and his companion, so I immediately 
walked on with the air of one who had been dispensing wisdom 
free of charge. 

All that day and all the next I was in an increasing fever of 
excitement. I read the play several times, pictured to myself the 
attitudes of Mr. Fitzdagger and the gestures of Miss Eleanor 
Debowle, and prepared cutting epigrams on both. As my brain 
grew more heated, I drank a great deal of green tea, and the 
result was that not a lighter-headed young man could have been 
found in the three kingdoms. The first night I did not sleep at 
all. When the next evening came—the evening of the perform- 
ance—my nervous system was in such a disordered state that I 
could have summoned spirits from the vasty deep, and have felt 
quite assured that I saw them come. 
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Before going to the theatre I endeavoured to get into a more 
composed frame of mind by snatching a brief slumber. I must 
have lost consciousness for a while, but presently I rose and set out 
for the town, which was about two miles distant. The walk in the 
cool night air, I thought, would do me good, but I supposed that 
in my excitement I made extraordinary haste, as I arrived at the 
theatre in a considerably shorter time than I could otherwise have 
credited. 

Another curious circumstance was, that the poster I had seen on 
the previous day made itself very conspicuous all the way, and in the 
most unlikely places. For instance, I could have sworn that I saw 
it on the door of a Dissenting chapel, where, a few Sundays before, 
it had been asserted that theatres were the “ purlieus of perdition.” 
But I set down this singular vision as one of the effects of the green 
tea, and regretted that I had taken so much of that disorganizing 
beverage. 

There were not many people in the house, and all the faces, 
except one, were strange to me. I was surprised and agitated to 
see the editor of the Alarwm amongst the audience. “ He is going 
to check my criticism by his own impressions,” I thought, and the 
idea was alarming. I tried to attract his attention, but he never 
looked once in my direction. Twice I made my way to his seat, 
but each time something drew him to another part of the theatre 
before I could reach him. And, stranger still, he did not, during 
the whole evening, pay the slightest attention to the performance, 
but looked as if he were cogitating an article on the water question. 

But the oddest thing of all was the appearance of the gaunt man 
as Hamlet, and of the lady with the dubious complexion as Ophelia. 
I rubbed my eyes, but there was no mistake. There they were, 
and furthermore, they evidently recognized me, for they stared in 
a manner which was decidedly unfriendly. Remembering the sar- 
castic utterance with which I had parted from them the day before, 
I felt exceedingly uncomfortable under this persistent gaze; and 
when Hamlet, affirming that “ there’s ne’er a villain in all Den- 
mark but he’s an arrant knave,” and that “‘a man may smile and 
smile and be a villain,” and all the other cheerful things about his 
peccant uncle, looked pointedly at me, I fully expected that the 
audience would imagine that I was some desperate criminal who 
ought not to be at large. But nobody took the smallest notice, and 
indeed every one except myself seemed to regard the performance 
with the utmost apathy. 

It was clear to me that the acting of Mr. Fitzdagger and 
Miss Debowle was about as bad as it could be, but of the rest 
of the company I could retain no definite impression; indeed, 
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I could not remember any of them from one act to another. No 
doubt the green tea had something to do with this, but I decided 
that the insignificance of the people in question was the chief cause. 
I was fully alive, however, to the course of the play, and when 
Ophelia, in the famous scene with Hamlet, as she returned to him 
the presents, came out with the original remark, “ Shure, now, 
they’re illigant tokens ! ” I was convulsed by the joke which, strange 
to say, no one else appeared to perceive. 

I returned home, if possible, with greater speed than I had come, 
and sat down at once to indite my criticism. It was a terrible 
article. I said that the Hamlet mouthed and the Ophelia minced ; 
that for tragedy an actor needed a voice which was not like the 
premonitory rumblings of an earthquake; that as there were no 
Hibernian ejaculations in the play Miss Debowle ought to limit the 
expression of her sentiments to the text; and much more in the 
same vein. I must have gone to sleep in the middle of it; for 
when I came to myself it was nearly midday, and the manuscript 
was lying before me, unfinished and scarcely legible. I hurriedly 
completed it, and hastened with-mingled anxiety and pride to the 
office of the Alarum. 

It was the day for going to press, but it happened that business 
had called the editor away, and it was uncertain at what hour he 
would return. I left my “copy” in the care of a youthful “devil,” 
who was much diverted by my solicitude for its safety. Then 
I took a long walk into the country, and wandered about till night- 
fall; torturing myself with gloomy speculations as to the fate of my 
precious article,—such as that the “ devil” had dropped it into the 
fire, or that it had got into the lining of the editor’s coat, and had 
slipped through a hole into some gutter to experience the tender 
mercies of the Corporation dustmen. 

The next morning a neighbouring newsagent, who was taking 
down his shutters, was startled by the apparition of a haggard 
young man, who in hoarse accents demanded a copy of the Alarum, 
and, glancing hastily at the paper, uttered a cry of joy and vanished. 
It was there, but it was much changed. Some of my most cutting 
sentences had disappeared. But though expressions were modified . 
or omitted, the opinion pronounced was allowed to stand. I had 
passed judgment upon Fitzdagger and Debowle, and derision was 
henceforward their portion in Tortoisetown. 

I read my effusion again and again with unabated interest. I 
dogged several people in the course of the morning, and watched 
them read it. This was happiness, but conceive my emotion when 
the paper was handed from one person to another until there was a 
group of about a dozen eagerly studying the same thing, while 
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shouts of laughter attested its success. I felt at that moment that 
anonymous journalism was a mistake, and longed to proclaim my- 
self to these enthusiastic admirers and receive their homage. 

With these blushing honours thick upon me, I thought it would . 
be politic to present myself to the editor. At the door of the office 
I heard familiar voices in full blast. The funereal bass of Fitz- 
dagger and the shrill pipe of Debowle were creating discord in the 
editor’s room. What could it mean ? 

The “devil” appeared. “Oh!” he said, “ I was just going for 
you. There’s an awful shindy inside, and you ’re wanted! ” 

The chill of impending evil passed through me. I went in. 
There stood the gaunt man with fury in his aspect, and there too 
was Ophelia, without her bloom, but with cheeks inflamed with the 
unmistakably genuine hue of wrath. 

“ This is the man,” said the editor, who, though quite collected, 
was evidently a good deal disturbed. 

“Ho! there! we have met before, sirrah ! ”’ exclaimed Hamlet. 

“That him!” shrieked Ophelia. ‘“ Why he blackguarded us 
to our faces in the street before he saw us act, he did, the spalpeen!” 

“Keep cool, if you please, Miss Debowle,” remonstrated the 
editor, “‘ and let us hear what Mr. Tirve has to say. Were you at 
the theatre the night before last?” he said, addressing me. 

“ Certainly,” I replied ; ‘‘ and you were there too. I saw you.” 

Amazement was pictured on the faces of all three. 

“Why, of all the barefaced, audacious 
but the editor checked the outburst. 

“ Wait a moment,” he said. “As I am also involved in the 
mystery, let me unravel it. Do you mean seriously to tell me, Mr. . 
Tirve, that you saw me at the theatre? ” 

‘Most assuredly, and at least two hundred others.” I was 
getting warm under this strange examination. 

“Why, what has come over you, my boy? Don’t you know 
that there was no performance that night ?” 

I sat petrified. A dreadful idea flashed through my brain. No 
performance! Then, it must have been No, that was 
impossible. I made one more struggle. 

“T tell you I—I saw it,”” I gasped. ‘1 saw these persons act, 
but ”—here the new thought burst out in spite of me—“ it may 
have been in a dream! ” 

It was. The green tea and fevered nerves had done it all. How- 
ever, I was not to lose much by my weakness. The editor, having 
mollified the players, good-naturedly overlooked the matter, but in 


order to cool my head put me on the water question for three 
weeks. 





” began Ophelia, 
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En Yassant. 


oe 


HE French Minister of Public Instruction, M. Bardoux, has addressed 
an important letter to the managers of the Parisian theatres. “ For 
some time,” he says, “the public mind has been disquieted by the sensible 
abaissement observable in certain manifestations of the dramatic and lyrical 
arts, and many persons whose opinions are worthy of respect attribute this 
decadence to the industrial freedom extended to the theatres by the decree 
of the 6th January, 1854. The evil being undeniable, it becomes my duty 
to seek a remedy. Three considerable interests are involved in the 
question, and have equally occupied my thoughts—the interest of art, that 
of the public, and that of the artistes. To assure to the last the just 
veward of their labours, to provide the public with inoffensive entertain- 
ments, and to restore to the dramatic and lyrical arts, if it is possible, the 
ton which formerly gave our theatres so legitimate a reputation—these 
are the objects to which my efforts must be directed. By way of making 
my task easier, I wish to receive all the information on the subject that 
can be given, and with this view put myself in communication with all 
those whose experience in such matters is, beyond doubt. I shall be much 
obliged, therefore, if you will acquaint me with your personal views as to 
the régime established by the decree of 1854. What have been its ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages? What effect has it had on the composi- 
tion of theatrical companies, orchestras, and choruses? Should it be main- 
tained as it is? In what respect may it be amended? What régime could 
be put in its place? In short, I should be glad if you would send me all 
the remarks which you may deem likely to throw light on the points at 
issue. I shall receive them with gratitude, and will give them the closest 
consideration.” Two questions occur to us as we read this letter. Is it 
desired to restore the old régime, or are the Government simply desirous to 
elevate the moral tone of the French drama? 


Scene, Birmingham. Madame Nilsson, who has concertized the night 
before, discovered sitting in her hotel boudoir. Enter servant. ‘‘ Madame, 
a gentleman who waits below requested me to give you this card.” Madame 
takes a pasteboard and reads: “ Reginald Smithers, Manager, Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham.” ‘Show him in.” Exit waiter. Enter local manager. 
“ Aw, I have the pleasure of addressing Madame Nilsson. I heard you 
sing in our Town Hall last night. Now, as I know you can act as well 
as you can sing, I want to engage you for my theatre.” “ Why, my good 
man, I am a singer and not an actress.” “What makes you say that, 
madame! Do you suppose I haven't heard of your playing Juliet, Viola, 
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and Isabella?” ‘My good man, you are thinking of Miss Adelaide 
Neilson ; my name’s Christine Nilsson.” Exit local manager. Such is 
fame ! 


Tue ex-king Fernando, of Portugal, recently visited Milan, but has 
since left for Paris. Among the artistes with whom he spent some time, 
was Signor Schira, for whom his Majesty professes particular esteem. His 
Majesty's wife, who, as Mdlle. Hensler, sang with much applause in 
1855-56 at the Scala, begged her old singing-master, Signor Sagiovanni, 
to call on her, received him in the most courteous manner, and introduced 
him to her husband. 


SomE misconceptions as to the origin of La Grice de Dieu, now being 
played at the Gaité, have been cleared up by M. Auguste Vitu. The 
piece is not an imitation of Fanchon la Vieilleuse, as many suppose. For 
some time after 1832 one of the lionesses of Paris society was Mdlle. 
Loisa Paget, who was in the habit of singing songs of her own composition 
in the salons, and who, in 1836, produced at the Salle Favart a comic 
opera entitled Le Mawvais Hil. The librettist was M. Gustave Lemoine, 
afterwards her husband. In 1840 she composed the song “La Grice de 
Dieu,” from which we take the following:— 


Tu vas quitter notre montage, 
Pour t’en aller bien loin, hélas ! 
Et moi, ta mére et ta campagne, 
Je ne pourrai suivre tes pas. 
Les filles que Dieu vous envoie, 
Vous les gardez, gens de Paris ; 
Nous, pauvres méres de Savoie, 
Nous les chassons loin du pays, 
En leur disant adieu ! 
A la grice de Dieu! 
The song immediately became the rage, and it was the lines we have 


quoted that suggested to M. d’Ennery the central idea of the play 
alluded to. 


Tue Rev. B. F. de Costa has sent the New Shakspere Society a paper 
on the “Source of The Tempest,” which will be read at an early meeting. 
Mr. de Costa, the Atheneum says, finds this source in the manuscript of 
William Strachey, finished July 16, 1610, giving an account of “ A most 
dreadful Zempest [the manifold deaths whereof are here to the life 
described], their Wreck on Bermuda, and the description of these Islands.” 
Strachey was living in Blackfriars in 1612, and engaged in literary pur- 
suits; and his MS. is supposed by Mr. de Costa to have been seen by 
Shakspere before it was printed by Purchas many years after. It hasa 
monster, a wizard, a Stephen, &c. 


TuE following statistics relative to the amusements of Paris are ob- 
tained from the report of M. Vergniaud, chef du cabinet of the Prefect of 
Police. Old and new Paris at present possesses 48 principal theatres. 
The Chitelet has the largest number of seats, 3,500. Then come in order 
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the Thé&tre Historique, 2,500; the Opéra, 2,100; the Chateau d’Eau, 
2,000 ; the Ambigu-Comique, 1,900 ; the Gaité and the Porte St. Martin, 
each 1,800 ; the Opéra Comique, 1,500; the Odéon, 1,467 ; the Comédie- 
Frangaise, 1,380. The Opéra has the most numerous personnel, consisting 
of 95 musicians, 26 singers, 18 female singers, 7 male dancers, 42 danseuses, 
92 chorists or figurants, 87 sujets for the ballet, 155 machinists, 40 
ouvreuses and the cashiers or contréleurs ; making a total minimum of 
596 persons. The Porte St. Martin employs 359 men and women, the 
Chatelet 300, the Opéra Comique 239, the Comédie-Francaise 220, In 
the 26 principal theatres of Paris 3,210 men and 1,859 women are em- 
ployed. This total figure, 5,069, is made up of 1,777 male artistes, 1,032 
female artistes, 428 employés, 568 machinists, 671 placers or ouvreuses, 
and 613 special workmen. The theatre which has the most varied reper- 
tory is the Francaise, which during the past year played 76 pieces ; the 
Gymnase comes next with 58 pieces, the Palais Royal with 46, and the 
Odéon with 40. 


Tue New York Times says that one of the passengers on an out-going 
steamer was William Shakspere, a name that is almost never heard except 
in connection with the greatest dramatist and poet ofall time. There are, 
we believe, some families of Shakspere in Warwickshire, the natal county 
of the poet ; but none of them claim any descent from or relationship to 
him. A man cannot help his name; but if any ordinary’ or ordinary- 
extraordinary man inherit the world-renowned patronymic, we cannot 
conceive of his retaining the William part. To bear such an immortal 
name is enough to paralyse anybody's energy and ambition. What could 
its possessor accomplish that would not render him contemptible by con- 
trast? Any parental Shakspere who would call his or her son William 
would be guilty of a sin compared with which filicide would be a slight 
transgression. No sensitive mortal could or would live under such 
designation. To be Shakspere in name, and the very reverse of Shakspere 
in nature, as 9,999 out of any 10,000 persons must inevitably be, would 
be sufficient to render entire seclusion welcome and death a priceless 
boon. 


A privaTE letter from Rome says that negotiations are in progress by 
an Italian agent, representing an American manager, with Fera Giovanni, 
the tenor, to quit the cloister and enter upon a professional life. The monk 
is said to sing more enchantingly than he did a few months ago. The 
Romans are in ecstasies over him, and declare that his voice has all the 
excellencies combined which Tamberlik, Mario, Giuglini, and Nicolini have 
ever shown. He listens most willingly to the secular overtures made to 
him, and his eyes glisten when he hears the enormous sums he can earn 
by going upon the stage. He still vows, however, that he will not leave 
the cloister ; that he cannot break his vows for any earthly consideration. 
But the agent who is operating on him has complete confidence in securing 
him. An Italian himself, he says he knows his countrymen. 
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Bt the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


[’ is significant of the dulness this year of the theatrical season, 

which is supposed to commence at about Michaelmas, and to be 
full of life in November, that the only important new play of the month 
should be the production of a lady playwright with no previous 
experience of stage work. That the authoress of A Republican 
Marriage should be what is called a “fashionable amateur” need 
not, of course, be held detrimental to her work ; but, as it chances, 
the drama itself is, both in its faults and its merits, character- 
istic of the source whence it springs. The new play, which is 
from the pen of Mrs. Holford, is in theory, at all events, original ; 
that is to say, it is not an adaptation from the French. But 
the reminiscences which it has suggested to those who have 
seen it at its tentative afternoon performances at the Olympic are 
many and varied. The Lady of Lyons, Les Danicheff, Jean Dacier, 
and L’ Atelier du Lys, all appear to have been laid under contribu- 
tion, either consciously or unconsciously, by the authoress ; and the 
list is one which might be added to without difficulty. In addition 
to the lack of creative power thus implied, the authoress of A 
Republican Marriage is unfortunately deficient in literary skill, for 
her play is poorly written and her dialogue is singularly uninter- 
esting. But with both these defects the new play has the advantage 
of a capital story, full of effective situations and of opportunities 
for good acting. Its writer obviously possesses the dramatic tact 
and perception for want of which so many far more cultivated 
dramatists are utterly unsuccessful. The position of a high-born 
heroine married by a revolutionary mob to a workman is one which 
compels interest, especially when it is contrived that, while the 
strangely-assorted couple live as brother and sister, the possibilities 
of mutual love between them are deftly insinuated. How the girl 
falls in love with her humble preserver, and how he legitimately 
gains, in her eyes, more and more of the attributes of the chivalrous 
hero, need not be told in detail; but something more than passing 
regret must be expressed for the final mistake of causing the svi- 
disant workman to turn into a nobleman. This feeble expedient 
appears to remove us with a wrench from the society of such 
people as Osif and the hero of All for Her into that of the virtuous 
but incomprehensible aristocrats of the London Journal. A 
Republican Marriage is undeniably a work of some little promise, 
and it would be of « great deal more if that which strikes us as 
new in the story were not so inferior to that which looks like a 
réchauffé of old materials. At the Olympic it had every chance of 
making a favourable mark, for Miss Marion Terry entered into the 
part of the heroine with delightful delicacy of feeling, and indicated 
with natural art the mental conflict in the mind of a girl who is 
torn by simultaneous emotions of gratitude, pride, nascent love, 
maidenly modesty. More conventionally than Miss Terry, but still 
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with thoroughly appropriate spirit, Mr. H. Neville portrayed one of 
the manly heroes so often sketched by him; and a good word is 
deserved for Mr. Macklin’s conscientious sketch of deep-dyed 
villany. 


Mr. H. J. Byron and Mr. F. C. Burnanp, our two best writers 
of burlesque pure and simple, without any arriére pensée, and with 
no object save the production of easy laughter, have each given us 
a new dramatic joke, the one at the Gaiety and the other at the 
Royalty. Between Over-Proof, or what was found in A. Cele- 
brated Case, and Young Fra Diavolo there does not seem much to 
choose. Neither piece is in its author’s happiest vein, but both are 
likely to be popular, inasmuch as they follow favourite lines with 
the assured ease born of long practice on the part of those who 
direct their course. In Auber’s opera Mr. Byron finds a subject 
which years ago he treated in a vein of parody in his Fra Diavolo, 
or Beauty od the Brigands, and Mr. Burnand has perhaps a slight 
advantage over him in that the object of his good-humoured chaff 
has just now a more prominent place in the attention of the public. 
If any one should know where are the weak places in the popular 
Adelphi melodrama, it should be the author or adapter of Prvof ; 
and the story of that eminently serious play is more susceptible 
of humorous treatment than in an operatic libretto which already 
has extravagance enough of its}own. Mr. Byron, however, has 
accomplished with plenty of spirit what would be to most people a 
weary task, and has for the second time made an hour or two of 
fun out of the materials at his command. His verbal twists are as 
astonishing as ever, and more to the purpose still is the curious 
accuracy with which he fits every member of the company for which 
he writes with a suitable part. The Gaiety audiences seem to 
recollect that they are aia in what was once a music-hall ; they 
love the good old-fashioned break-down, the formal comic song of 
the “‘ duettists,’”’ and the chorus which has become a favourite with 
whistling street-boys. Young Fra Diavolo is accordingly full of 
dance and song; and in more than one of the dances Miss Kate 
Vaughan is able to prove herself the premiére danseuse of the 
burlesque stage. Her movements as Zerlina are full of a grace not 
often seen in such efforts, and in other respects she is as fascinating 
a heroine of burlesque as could be wished. Miss Farren, who 
bears herself bravely as the distinguished robber-chief, gives full 
point to the contrast between her appearance and her utterances, 
and Messrs. Terry and Royce, as Beppo and Giacomo, give a White- 
chapel version of Italian brigandage. Mr. Royce in particular 
gives real dramatic force to his repulsive sketch of a cowardly 
rough, and a drunken dance in which he makes that worthy indulge 
is extremely clever of its kind. For the rest, pretty faces, pretty 
dresses, and pretty music go a long way towards atoning for 
what may seem to those who are not fascinated by this species of 
entertainment the needless length of the performance. It may be 
noted that in the earlier portion of the evening Mr. Terry appears 
as Paul Pry, with the success which he has before made in that 
famous réle, whilst Miss Kate Lawler is a lively Phoebe, and Mr. 
Maclean is as usual an excellent Colonel Hardy. 

2D 
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Over Proof would be welcome if only as an indication that the 
management of the Royalty is passing from disease to health. Its 
innocent merriment, pure nonsense though much of it is, comes to us 
like a breath of fresh air after the impure atmosphere of Marjolaines 
and Parfumeuses. That Mr. Anson is extremely amusing in his 
skit upon Mr. Arthur Sterling’s manner of playing the villain 
Lazare need scarcely be said. Whether such parodies are in their 
essence. in good taste we need not stay to discuss, and it must 
suffice to note that Mr. Anson’s skilful caricature is at any rate not 
unamiable. Miss Kate Santley as Adrienne, “ only five,” is enter- 
taining, without, we are glad to say, any suggestiveness or vulgarity, 
and Mr. W. H. Fisher’s Lorance is good, in that it makes the most 
out of not very promising materials. Miss Parker and Miss Rose 
Roberts are both valuable recruits, inasmuch as they catch the spirit 
of genuine extravaganza. 


A Catatocux of the recent doings at Drury Lane theatre gives 
an impression more favourable than accurate of the achievements of 
the season. Tragedies such as Othello and Macbeth, a stirring 
melodrama like Belphegor, and a bright comedy like The Jealous 
Wife, sound well in the résumé of a month, and the national theatre 
seems at first sight to be accomplishing worthily its varied work. 
But, alas! the disillusion comes the moment a closer and more 
critical examination of the series of performances is made. We dis- 
cover that the actor who was at best an unsatisfactory Leontes is 
a still less interesting Macbeth, and is an Othello completely 
grotesque in his badness. A worse Shaksperian performance than 
this last on the part of Mr. Charles Dillon it has rarely been our lot 
to witness, and the actor’s treatment of the Moor’s passion, more 
particularly in the earlier stages of his jealousy, only escapes from 
being positively painful by being laughable. The faults of what is 
known as the “old school ” seemed to be deliberately burlesqued, 
and yet it must be confessed that plenty of playgoers were found in 
the crowded house to applaud to the echo the singular elocution and 
the extraordinary vocal noises with which the actor thought fit to 
accompany his remarkable gestures and grimacing. It is very cer- 
tain that if Mr. Dillon is right in believing that Othello was in the 
habit of expressing emotion after this fashion, the Venetian senators 
were wrong in the serious view which they seem to have taken of . 
their valued General. The Iago of Mr. Ryder, though a sound and 
useful performance, was not able to afford the compensation for the 
faults of the representation which was supplied in Macbeth by Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin’s fine rendering of Lady Macbeth. Her Emilia, 
too, was both sympathetic and highly-finished. She and Miss 
Genevieve Ward seem the only two actresses capable of doing what 
should be done with réles such as these. Mrs. Vezin’s large share 
too in the representation of The Jealous Wife far surpassed in 
interest the revival of Belphegor, though this latter play naturally 
shows Mr. Dillon to far more advantage than do loftier efforts. 
Colman’s comedy, notwithstanding the fact that it suffers as a work 
of art from its now usual compression into three acts, goes with a 
brightness to which the stage of Drury Lane has not of late been ac- 
customed. The feminine tantrums of Mrs. Oakley, as illustrated by 
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the accomplished actress who knows how to make this species of 
humour tell with force, keep the house in a simmer of appreciative 
amusement ; and the well-timed revival deserves to be regarded as 
a treat not to be lightly missed. Mr. John Ryder as the Major, 
and Mr. J. C. Cowper as Oakley, are both thoroughly equal to the 
labours entrusted to them, and in all respects save one the perform- 
ance reached. a fair level. 

Tae Aquarium matinées have been devoted to a species of tour 
de force on the part of Mr. W. Farren, who has appeared every 
afternoon both as Grandfather Whitehead and Young Wilding in 
The Inar. His effort can, upon the whole, scarcely be pronounced 
more than creditable; for neither the pathos of the one part nor 
the juvenile dash of the other is quite within the actor’s range. 
The former play, which was made by Mr. Farren’s father, is at best 
a feeble and uninteresting piece, which can have been valuable only 
for the opportunity which it gave to an actor with “tears in his voice” 
to move his hearers in certain scenes; otherwise it is a dull play 
with an inconsistent story, weak dialogue, and little point. Its 
present rendering shows the actor to be in command of a clever 
imitation of pathos, but it does not cause him to really touch the 
heart. His delineation of the Liar, in the piece made familiar of 
late years by Charles Mathews, is a great. improvement upon the 
effort which precedes it, even though the assumption of youthful 
ease be not quite perfect; and whatever deficiencies may be found 
in the impersonation, it certainly possesses merits of distinction and 
simulated old-world manner for which we should in most other 
quarters look in vain amongst our actors. Miss Marie Litton’s 
share in the comedy results in the most perfectly successful piece 
of art in the whole entertainment. Her portrait of a lady of fashion 
is instinct with the life that we may imagine to have been charac- 
teristic of a bygone age of powder and patch. 


Mr. Burnanp has supplied the German Reed Company at St. 
George’s Hall with a new entertainment, which approaches nearer 
than usual to the confines of regular comedy or farce. A T're- 
mendous Mystery is a lively vaudeville, with an ingeniously- 
contrived plot of wonderful intricacy, and it is so arranged as to 
admit of the usual doubling of parts by the performers. The 
customary music, too, is naturally introduced, and the result is the 
satisfactory fulfilment of somewhat restrictive conditions. Mr. 
Corney Grain, absent from ill-health, is not. needed in the cast of 
the new piece, which includes Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Law, and Mrs. 
Reed with her son Alfred. His place in the monologue which has 
won for him such well-deserved reputation is taken by Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley, whose ever-popular Mrs. Brown has clearly lost none of 
her admirers. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


Arter leaving Manchester, Mr. Irving went. to Greenock, Dundee, 

Edinburgh, and Glasgow. ‘The Greenock Advertiser, in antici- 

pation of his arrival in that town, published a comprehensive and 

thoughtful review of his characteristics as an actor, and on seeing 
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his Louis XI. said that a more complete abandonment by an artist 
of his own individuality, or a more complete assumption by him of 
another’s, it did not remember to have seen. Both the review and 
the critique, to judge from internal evidence, emanated from the 
competent hand of Mr. Davenport Adams. “ Mr. Irving’s Louis,” he 
adds, “ is more than the Louis of Delavigne. He gives us the mere 
words of the dramatist, but it is clear that he has gone elsewhere 
for the hints to make the portrait complete.” In reference to Mr. 
Irving’s Jingle, the same critic said it forcibly recalled to mind 
some of the best characteristics of Mr. Charles Mathews’s acting. 
The Dundee press also showered compliments upon the actor. 
It was as Louis XI. that Mr. Irving opened his engagement at 
Edinburgh. He received a hearty welcome; “ and never,” says 
the Scotsman, ‘‘ was such welcome more fairly earned than by our 
present visitor. Whatever diversity of opinion may still subsist 
in regard to certain features of his art, none will now be disposed 
to deny him the credit due to one who is, in every sense of the 
word, an ornament to a profession for which he never fails manfully 
to assert its rightful position. For the delineation of the crafty 
fanatic, whose exaggerated egotism the dramatist has taken care 
to leave without almost a single redeeming feature, Mr. Irving’s 
resources are admirably adapted; while, on the other hand, the 
part allows to remain in abeyance certain peculiarities of action 
and utterance which we have felt to detract a little from the 
effect of some of his tragic efforts. The character, like every 
other he seeks to portray, has been most vividly conceived ; 
and it was last night made to live before us on the stage with 
corresponding intensity of expression, alike in look, speech, and 
gesture. The demonstrations amid which the curtain fell left no 
doubt of the impression which the actor had succeeded in producing.”’ 
“« Whatever,” says the Courant, may be the opinion of each indi- 
vidual as to Mr. Irving’s talents and ability as an actor, there is 
no doubt that he stands at present at the very top of his profession. 
By dint of hard study, intelligent comprehension, a genuine love 
for his profession, and a determination to elevate it to its proper 
place as a means not only of recreation but of artistic enjoyment 
and esthetic education, he has attained to a popularity which has 
at present no parallel in a tragic actor. In saying this we are by 
no means blind to Mr. Irving’s faults as an actor. He has un- 
fortunately not a few, but it speaks volumes for the genius of the 
man that, in spite of many drawbacks, which in the case of almost 
any other would have proved insuperable bars to success, he creates an 
impressionon the mindof the spectator which testifies in the strongest 
manner to his histrionic power. His representation of Louis XI.is one 
which will add yet another laurel to the now ever-increasing series of 
his triumphs. No one can deny thatitis a performance of real genius.” 
The actor next appeared in Hamlet. Then the Courant says :—“ It 
was a house peculiar to itself, one to be seen only once or twice a 
year, that witnessed Mr. Irving’s first performance of Hamlet for the 
season. It was one of the most subdued assemblies that could be 
imagined. This tribute of silent admiration Mr. Irving must be 
well accustomed to in presenting Hamlet to any enlightened 
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audience. The character begins to be regarded not merely as 
acting but as a poetic interpretation. It would retain much of its 
effect in mere reading without the advantage of stage accessories. 
For an artist whose elocution is so fastidiously and often absurdly 
criticised, Mr. Irving accomplishes marvels with his voice. It has 
no rival for the scope and the variety of original meaning it can 
express. Whenever he desires to flash a particular idea on the 
mind of the spectator he can do it by an almost unobserved change 
of tone. In rapid contrast of expression he has a power which has 
been perfected by the severest culture. It is not limited to a scale 
of modulations or a series of studied accents which in time become 
familiar. There is no apparent end to their variation ; each sounds 
new and spontaneous. Even if it be remembered it is still striking 
and appropriate. Hamlet will be thought by many to remain Mr. 
Irving’s finest réle, because it evokes the greatest breadth of 
dramatic genius in him. His poetic and realistic faculties have 
both full scope in it. The play scene is as vivid as the dream of 
The Bells or the death of Louis XI.; that with the ghost has 
qualities which could not be introduced into any of his melo- 
dramatic parts.” To another large and intelligent audience, Mr. 
Irving played Richelieu for the first time in Edinburgh. ‘It was 
only natural,” the Scotsman says, “that the character should be 
essayed by an actor who has ‘revivified so many great dramatic 
creations. Mr. Irving was invariably most successful in the de- 
lineation of those passages in which the dramatist has been most 
true to reality. On the whole, the impersonation was a very true 
one, not to be ranked among the actor’s greatest, however, simply 
because the part does not afford scope for the full display of his 
powers. As in almost everything he undertakes, Mr. Irving im- 
pressed his audience with a sense of the intellectuality of his per- 
formance, of the thoroughness with which he had studied it, and 
of the consummate art with which every detail was worked out in 
accordance with the conception he had formed. His assumption 
of the decrepitude of a man worn out before his time, for example, 
was wonderful in its realism, seemed to belong to the man so 
thoroughly that his sudden recovery of vigour in the last act 
was almost electrical in its effect. The Cardinal’s ironical humour, 
and his familiar ways with his confidants, were delineated with a 
fidelity and force which were all the more admirable because the 
means employed were apparently so simple. In the great scene at 
the close of the fourth act Mr. Irving rose to the full grandeur and 
passion of the situation. The passages in which he was least 
effective were those in which Richelieu is didactic. Lord Lytton’s 
blank verse in these passages is loud-sounding but inherently 
feeble, and Mr. Irving’s attempts to give it force and application 
were not successful.” In Glasgow, Mr. Irving’s Louis XI., 
to say nothing of his other impersonations, was received with 
great favour. In consequence of want of space, our extracts from 
the criticism to which it was subjected must be rather brief. The 
North British Daily Mail dwells at some length on the originality 
of the performance. ‘ Mr. Kean,” says the critic, ‘“‘ was a student 
and a splendid artist, always conscientious, frequently intense. 
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There was an infinite variety of talent, but a certain monotony, in 
every character he played; and, except in plain unvarnished decla- 
mation, he was seldom in tragedy above mediocrity. In Louis he 
seized the salient points. ‘The sudden transitions, both in tone and 
feeling, from cant to cruelty, inwardly chuckling at his own villany, 
were all bound up with a marvellous humour, which has served 
chiefly to preserve our memories of this excellent actor in the 
character. His ease, familiarity, and tone of nature were fully 
equal to the most highly-finished comedy. One thing was lacking 
—the tragic element. There was more in his Louis to be laughed 
at than shuddered at. Mr. Irving’s Louis is totally distinct from 
Mr. Kean’s. It is more aged, more suspicious, quieter in some 
parts, more intense in others. His transitions are as rapid, but his 
points more natural. To our minds, never have we seen so adroit 
a portrayal, and never within our memory has a greater triumph 
been witnessed than that of last night. Such a death-scene 
we have never read of any other actor having ventured 
upon.” “The version of the play,” says the Herald, “is the 
same as that used by Mr. Kean; and necessarily much that 
Mr. Irving does reminds us of his eminent predecessor. If 
some should regard that as a compliment to the majesty that 
lives only in memory, it is not to be understood as in any sense a 
depreciation of the majesty that now wears the crown. It is 
enough to say that Mr. Irving wears the ‘golden round’ with in- 
dependence and power.” 

Dorine the month Mr. and Mrs. Kendal fulfilled engagements 
at Liverpool and Birmingham. The Liverpool Daily Post speaks 
of Mrs. Kendal’s Dora as “ heightened by every resource of perfect 
acting into a lovely picture of purity and a tragic spectacle of 
graceful and true womanhood sacrificed by fate. The scene in 
which the husband and wife part is replete with beauty and 
power.” The critic also praises Miss Kate Patterson’s acting as 
the Countess Zicka, but points out a slight tendency she displayed 
to overdo the part. ‘‘In the great scene of the third act,” says 
the Birmingham Daily Post, “‘ Mrs. Kendal played with such intense 
feeling and superb expression that she took the house by storm, 
and reached a height of dramatic art which neither Rachel nor 
Ristori has ever surpassed. Mr. Kendal also, in the difficult situa- 
tions of this, showed a power of pathos and feeling which could 
scarcely have been expected by those who have seen him in lighter 
personations; and the gifted pair must be congratulated on a 
triumph in the highest walk of their great art.” 

In the course of the month Miss Bateman fulfilled her engage- 
ment at Birmingham, beginning with Leah. The Daily Mail says 
that “‘her acting, like the colours of an old picture, seems mellowed 
by time. Those who are acquainted with the wonderful repose— 
statuesque repose it may be termed—with which her Leah has 
always been imbued will find the same characteristic as predominant 
as ever; but in the deep emotional passages, especially the great 
execration scene, where disappointment and hate give way to 
frenzied passion, they will see that the actress has considerably more 
command over herself than formerly, and that by the exercise of 
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more natural means, with less appearance of straining after effect, 
she accomplishes the same ends, and improves rather than detracts 
from the intensity of the performance.” Miss Bateman also ap- 
peared in Birmingham as Queen Elizabeth, in the English version of 
Giacommetti’s play. In the words of the Daily Post, “ she reveals 
a subtlety and even humour in the part for which her previous as- 
sumptions had scarcely prepared us. From her first entrance upon 
the scene she is completely mistress of the situation, and carries 
with her, not, indeed, the unswerving sympathies, but the imagina- 
tion and convictions of her audience. There is no hesitation or 
vagueness about her performance. She stamps the shape and 
strikes the keynote of the character at once, and all the subsequent 
aberrations, outbreaks, and seeming inconsistencies of Hlizabeth— 
her alternations of fierceness and fondness, of passion and self- 
control, of meanness and generosity, of candour and hypocrisy, of 
cruelty and tenderness—are but natural developments of the fitful, 
stormy, strangely-compounded nature revealed by lightning flashes 
in the opening scene.” 


Earty in the month, Mr. Sothern’s usually robust health tem- 
porarily gave way, and he was advised to abstain from work. In- 
activity is almost unbearable to a man of his restless temperament, 
and accordingly, while making errangements to spend the winter 
in the South, he resolved to fulfil at least a few of the engagements 
he had contracted. In the middle of the month he appeared at 
Liverpool, where he has played Dundreary and David Garrick with 
undiminished success. Mr. Toole visited Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
other places in the North, relying chiefly upon A Fool and his 
Money. ‘If,’ says a Glasgow paper, “ Mr. Toole is the follower of 
anybody, it is of Liston and Munden and Dowton, and the other 
great English comedians of two generations ago; but he only 
follows them in point of time, and not because his style of acting is 
in any way modelled on the traditions they have left behind them. 
Mr. Toole is a humorist, just as Fielding was a humorist, and 
as Hogarth was a humorist, the latter of whom he resembles in 
his short, thick-set person, in his strongly-marked and kindly face, 
and in his belief in all the virtues which distinguish our national 
character. Between the two men, moreover, there is the further 
identity, both of aim and of mental vision. Toole, like Hogarth, 
draws his inspiration from the life of the people he sees around him. 
Although he approaches the verge of caricature in his impersona- 
tions, he is in no sense a caricaturist.” The manager of the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, brought out a “‘ farcical comedy ”’ in three 
acts, entitled Uncle, by Mr. Byron. It is exceedingly ingenious 
and amusing, and was cordially received. The uncle is an Indian 
millionaire, who makes a liberal allowance to a nephew, Paul 
Beaumont, on the condition that he does not get married. Paul, 
however, does not observe the condition, and, startled by an unex- 
pected visit from his wealthy relative, is compelled to pass off Mrs. 
Beaumont as the wife of one of whom he has some reason to be 
jealous. Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mr. George Honey, and other 
popular players were making successful tours. 
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IN PARIS. 


In the beginning of November the Sphinx was revived at the 
Comédie Frangaise. First produced about five years ago, this 
piece, though not exhibiting the talents of the author, M. Octave 
Feuillet, at their best, met with extraordinary success, thanks in 
great measure to Mdlle. Croizette’s terribly realistic acting in the 
death scene, the grace and force of Mdlle. Bernhardt’s Berthe de 
Sevigny, and the vigorous impersonation of the husband by M. 
Delaunay. The actresses we have named are again playing in the 
piece, but the place of M. Delaunay is taken by M. Worms—a 
change which, highly as we think of the latter’s capabilities, is 
scarcely one for the better. However that may be, the revival has 
proved no less successful than the first performances. Medlle. 
Bernhardt’s acting has lost none of its former strength, and Mdlle. 
Croizette has softened the horrors of the death scene without 
diminishing its force and truth to nature. The manager of the 
Gaité has achieved an equally marked success by reviving M. 
d’Ennery’s Grice de Dieu, the origin of which is detailed in another 
page. ‘The novelties brought out during the month have not been 
so fortunate. First in order of merit comes Monsieur Chéribois, a 
four-act comedy, by M. Louis Davyl, now being played at the 
Odéon. M. Cheribois fils, in his haste to amass wealth, loses 
100,000 francs in Bourse speculations. The father declines to pay 
the money himself or to let his wife set apart a portion of her 
fortune for the purpose, and his family leave him in disgust. 
Soon afterwards it is announced that a banker to whom he had lent 
100,000 francs has failed. Would it not have been better to spend 
the money on his son? Reflection and parental feeling lead him 
to answer the question in the affirmative, and just then he 
finds that, owing to the sagacity of a clerk, the money has not 
been handed to the banker at all. The old man is effectively 
represented by M. Richard, but the piece itself is rather dis- 
appointing. Next comes M. Legouvé’s Séparation, which was 
played in the summer of 1877 before a select audience at Ver- 
sailles, and has now been produced at the Vaudeville in due form. 
The plot shows that the author wrote with a purpose in his mind. 
A young wife, discovering that her husband is a professed spy, 
scornfully leaves his roof, and in order to have the custody of a 
child which has been born to them, he accuses her of adultery. The 
general effect of the play is extremely depressing, although many 
of the scenes are written with elegance and strength, and although 
M. Dupont-Vernon and Malle. Delaporte appear to advantage in 
the principal characters. Le Gentilhomme Citoyen, the latest novelty 
at the Troisiéme Théatre Frangaise, has completely failed to sus- 
tain in any degree the reputation which the author, M. de Calonne, 
achieved by his L’ Amour et ? Argent; and the new piece at the 
Palais Royal, Les Provinciales & Paris, dealing with the adventures 





of a set of persons who come to the capital in the belief that four a 


out of every six of the wives there are unfaithful to their spouses, 
a belief on which they are not slow to act, is scarcely so diverting 
as might have been expected. The Exhibition over and Paris com- 
paratively cleared of foreigners, the managers are abandoning the 
revival policy, and many new pieces may shortly be produced. 
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IN BERLIN. 


Tue principal novelties produced at the Royal Playhouse during 
the past month are pieces which had already been placed before the 
public in Vienna last season. Die Biiste, a two-act comedy by 
Herr F. Zell, founded upon a story of M. Edmond About, met with 
a raore favourable reception here than it did in the Austrian capital, 
and has been repeated several times. The plot is very slight. A 
sculptor, who goes to the house of a wealthy old widow to take 
her bust, is supposed to be a prince who has assumed the disguise 
of a sculptor in order to gain access to the old lady’s niece, and the 
mistake gives rise to a number of very amusing scenes. The part 
of the old lady, which was not made much of in Vienna, is here 
played by Frau Frieb-Blumauer, in whose hands it becomes a most 
finished piece of comic acting. Fraulein Meyer, who had hitherto 
been known as a representative of sentimental heroines, made a 
great hit in the humorous part of Risotto, the sculptor’s mischievous 
young pupil. When we add that Herr Kahle too has a good comic 
part, and that the little comedy was briskly played all round, we 
have said enough to account for its success. It was preceded by a 
new one-act piece by Herr R. Genée, entitled Stephy Girard, and 
founded upon an old novel of Sealfield’s ; the piece has the great 
demerit of being hardly intelligible to those who are not acquainted 
with the novel. On the 30th October, the same house gave another 
new programme, consisting of a one-act comedy by Herr Berthold 
Auerbach, the well-known novelist, entitled Hine seltene Fraw (a 
singular woman), and a three-act comedy from the Polish of Count 
Fredro, by Herr G. von Moser, entitled Médchenschwiire. The 
former is a very slight piece, somewhat in the style of a French 
proverbe; the character indicated in the title is a still more 
singular person than the famous woman who kept a secret, for 
she pretends to be older than she is. The Polish comedy has no 
local colouring, but is simply the story of two young girls who are 
induced by a soured old maid to take a vow against matrimony, and 
who break their vow within the next twenty-four hours. This is 
but a slight subject for three acts; the characters are, however, * 
pretty firmly drawn, and the dialogue is bright and sparkling. 

At the Residenz Theater, the German version of M. Emile 
Augier’s Lionnes Pauvres, which we noticed last month, retained 
its place in the bills till the 29th October, when it was succeeded 
by a translation of the same author’s latest work, Les Fouwrcham- 
bault, which met with such a favourable reception that a long run 
may be safely predicted. The translation, which is the work of 
Herr Gottlieb Ritter, is a slovenly production, but the acting is on 
the whole of considerable merit. Herr Keppler, in M. Got’s part 
of Bernard, is more successful in the scenes with his mother than 
in other parts of the rdéle, for he lacks the pungency which renders 
the French actor’s impersonation so effective. Frau Claar Delia plays 
the part of Madame Bernard in a highly creditable manner, consider- 
ing that it is so much out of her usual line. Frau Lewinsky- 
Precheisen is an excellent Marie Letellier, and Frau Ernst, as 
Madame Fourchambault, may safely challenge a comparison with 
the original representative of the part in Paris. On the other hand, 
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Herr Eggeling fails to satisfy those who have seen M. Coquelin as 
Leopold, and Herr Haack is not very happy in his impersonation 
of the Baron Rastiboulois, a character which has proved a snare for 
most foreign actors who have yet tried it. 


Ar the Wallner Theater, Ihre Familie (Robertson’s Caste) re- 
mained on the bills till the 25th October, and was replaced on the 
following evening by a new comedy in five acts by Herr Adolph 
L’Arronge, entitled Doctor Klaus, which was well received. The 
Doctor is a gruff, but noble-minded and kind-hearted man, whose 
niece, a rich jeweller’s daughter, has married a poor nobleman of 
such extravagant notions that his wife’s fortune is quickly dissipated. 
By various devices the Doctor succeeds in reforming his niece’s 
husband and making him a useful member of society. It is, how- 
ever, less to this not very novel central idea than to the wealth of 
its bright details and episodes that the success of the comedy is 
due. Amongst the subordinate characters are two young lovers, 
whose joys and sorrows give rise to some very pleasing scenes, 
charmingly represented by Fraulein Schwarz and Herr Blencke. A 
comic scene between the Doctor and a servant girl with a sore 
finger excited much mirth. Herr Lebrun was rather conventional 
in the title part. Perhaps the most original character in the piece 
is the Doctor’s coachman, who invades his master’s province and 
undertakes to cure a sick peasant, and who is represented by Herr 
Engels with much grotesque humour. The comedy was played well 
all round, and excited much laughter. 


In Parisina, a new drama in five acts, produced at the National 
Theater on the 27th October, Frau Wilhelmine Guichard has ful- 
filled with considerable success the difficult task of adapting to the 
stage the story of Byron’s poem of the same name, which so skilled 
a dramatist as Mosenthal attempted some years ago with signal ill- 
success. Friulem von Rovella as Parisina, and Herr Timm as 
Ugolino materially contributed to the success of the drama, which 
was repeated several times. The same theatre has, since our last 
notice was written, given several interesting performances of King 
Lear and The Merchant of Venice, the Lear and Shylock being Herr 
Karlowa, an actor whose fine powers of characterization do not 
seem to have suffered from the long illness which has kept him from 
the stage for years. He excels in the delicate treatment of details 
more than in forcible expression, and his King Lear is accordingly 
more effective than his Shylock. 


IN VIENNA. 


THE most prominent event we have to record this month is the 
production at the Burgtheater of a new German version of Shak- 
spere’s Antony and Cleopatra. Since 1854, when Herr Laube, who 
now manages the Stadt-Theater, produced at the Burg a version 
of this tragedy, which had already been performed at Dresden, no 
attempt has till now been made to add Antony and Cleopatra to the 
long list of Shakspere’s plays which form a part of the regular 
repertory of the leading Vienna theatre. In 1854, the part of the 
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Egyptian queen was played by Frau Bayer-Biirk, a Dresden actress, 
who at that period used each spring to give a series of performances 
in Vienna, and was regarded as an unequalled representative 
of Goethe’s Iphigenia and other similar parts. Her Cleopatra was 
a failure, and after four performances it was seen no more. The 
new version, produced on the 30th of October, is from the pen of 
Baron Dingelstedt, the present manager of the Burgtheater, who 
has taken amazing liberties with the original text and has so 
modified the characteristics of the leading personages that the 
Antony and Cleopatra of Shakspere are no longer recognizable. 
When the couple first meet after the battle of Actium, Cleopatra 
does not, as in Shakspere’s play, withdraw from the rage of the 
Roman general, but unpacks her heart with words and falls a cursing 
like a very drab. The German adapter has also inserted a scene 
in which Octavia entreats her brother to spare Antony. He has 
moreover upset the balance of the tragedy by making the conclu- 
sion of the fourth act such a climax that the fifth becomes a tedious 
anti-climax. This mode of dealing with a work of the revered 
Shakspere has of course-met with severe censure from the critical, 
while the result has failed to satisfy the general public. The tragedy 
was magnificently mounted, and, as a spectacular entertainment, 
cannot fail to draw good houses once a week for some time to 
come. Frau Wolter, as Cleopatra, was very effective in the more 
passionate scenes, and Herr Sonnenthal was a good Antony. Herr 
Robert too was very satisfactory as Octavian, and Herr Gabillon 
was an incomparable Lepidus. With such artistes at his disposal, 
it is much to be regretted that Baron Dingelstedt did not revive an 
existing version of the tragedy, instead of producing such an ill- 
advised adaptation. Another noticeable event of the past month 
was the jubilee of Herr and Frau Gabillon, who both completed the 
twenty-fifth year of their connection with the Burgtheater in the 
course of Octoher. The event was celebrated on the 4th of No- 
vember by a special performance of Die Génnerschaften, during 
which the public gave an extraordinary ovation to Herr and Frau 
Gabillon, who received innumerable presents from their fellow- 
artistes and from various persons in high places. The 1st of No- 
vember was celebrated at the Burgtheater and at all the other 
Vienna theatres by performances of Dr. Raupach’s awful drama, 
Der Miiller wnd sein Kind, in accordance with a time-honoured 
custom. 


Tue Stadttheater has produced two novelties during the past 
month. First, a new comedy by Herr Julius Rosen, entitled Ja, 
so sind wir, which, like all its author’s plays, is a rather disjointed 
production, but atones for the lack of serious interest by vivacious 
merriment. Several of the slightly sketched characters are amusing, 
but the plot is nti. An old gentleman who has nothing to do, and 
is in a constant flurry about it, was a highly entertaining character 
in the hands of Herr Buckovics. Herr Kadelburg gave a pleasing 
sketch of a young uncle who is annoyed at having a niece as old as 
himself. Fraulein Schratt and Frau Schénfeld were also well fitted 
with parts, and contributed materially to the success of the new 
comedy. The second novelty was a German version of Les Four- 
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chambault, of M. Emile Augier, entitled Huns Fourchambault, 
which was produced on the 7th November with brilliant success. 
The translation is on the whole good, but is open to objection in 
some material points. The famous “ efface” is crudely rendered, 
* Beseitige das,” and the words “II le faut, je le veux, tu le dois,” 
in which Madame Bernard tells her son to assist M. Fourchambault, 
are translated, “ Es muss sein, ich will es, du sollst,” which by no 
means justify Bernard’s rapid inference, “Then he’s my father.” 
The piece was well acted. Unlike the performance at the Comédie 
Frangaise, it is to the ladies that the palm of merit must here be 
accorded. Since Nathalie retired from the boards of the leading 
Paris theatre, no such old lady has been seen perhaps on any stage as 
the Madame Bernard of Frau Schénfeld—perfect in its delicacy and 
unobtrusive pathos. Friiulein Frank as Marie Letellier, and Friiu- 
lein Schratt as Blanche, were also highly satisfactory. On the 
other hand, Herr Bassermann as Bernard, and Herr Ranzenberg as 
Leopold, cannot sustain a comparison with Messrs. Got and Coquelin, 
nor can their acting be characterized as more than respectable. 
Herr and Frau Tyrolt did fairly well as M. and Mdme. Fourcham- 
bault, and Herr Gréve played Rastiboulois effectively. 


To the other theatres we can devote but a few lines. The 
Theater an der Wien has scored a great success with a new comedy 
of peasant life by Herr Anzengruber, entitled Die Trutzige (The 
Shrew). Frau Gallmeyer plays the principal part with that minute 
elaboration of details in which she is unrivalled. Herren Swoboda 
and Girardi also come to the front. The Ringtheater has produced 
a new piece by Herr Karl Costa entitled Ihr Reservist, which is 
really a sequel of the author’s highly successful Ihr Corporal. Like 
most sequels, it ill sustains a comparison with its predecessor. It 
also suffers from being produced at a different theatre, and acted 
by different actors from those who made the characters their own 
in Ihr Corporal. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


In Rome the operatic performances at the Argentina Theatre have 
recently cast the dramatic houses into the shade, Signora Galletti in 
particular having achieved great success in Donizetti’s Favorita. 
At the Valle Theatre, the Monti company continued their season 
throughout the latter part of October, producing an Italian version 
of the Barbier de Seville of Beaumarchais, Giraud’s Il Figlio del 
Signor Padre, an old comedy which hardly merits revival, a translation 
of Le Postscriptum of M. Emile Augier, and La Posta in quarta 
Pagine (M. Hennequin’s Petites Correspondances), which met with 
little favour, being regarded as a pale imitation of Les Dominos 
Roses ; they also repeated several times Les Fourchambault and 
Le Mariage de Figaro, which were the great successes of the season. 
Karly in November the Monti company were succeeded by the 
Belloti-Bon company No. 1, who opened their season with Signor 
Paolo Ferrari’s Due Dame, in which Signora Virginia Marini played 
her original part with that power of passionate expression which 
has placed her in the front rank of Italian actresses. II Trionfo 
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Wd’ Amore and Dora were given on subsequent evenings, and a new 
drama by Signor Cossa, entitled I Borgia, is announced for produc- 
tion during the course of the season. The only other theatre open 
at present is the Capranica, where Cimarosa’s Astuzie feminili has 
been performed in a manner that leaves much to be desired. 

Tn Milan, the Bellotti-Bon company No. 2 occupied the Manzoni 
Theatre till the end of October. Amongst the novelties produced 
by them we may name a version of the Joseph Balsamo of M. 
Alexandre Dumas, which met with as little success as that which 
attended the production of the orginal at the Paris Odéon. Signora 
Pia Marchi, however, excited much applause by her clever rendering 
of the part of Mdlle. Taverney, especially in the highly dramatic 
scene where she tells the story of her dishonour. They also pro- 
duced without much success a translation of Le Mari d’Ida of 
Messrs. Delacour and Mancel, originally brought out at the Paris 
Vaudeville in September. Signor Marenco’s Speroni d’Oro, with its 
interesting, if improbable plot, and its highly dramatic situations, 
was much more favourably received,.being well acted, especially by 
Signor Pasta and Signora Pia Marchi. At the beginning of 
November this company was succeeded by that of Signor Morelli, 
whose leading actress, Signora Tessero, displayed her varied powers 
with great effect in M. Augier’s Madame Caverlet and Signor 
Giacosa’s Fratello d’Armi. At the Dal Verme Theatre the success 
of I promessi Sposi delayed till the end of October the long-promised 
production of the Salvator Rosa of Signor Gomes, which was so 
well received that it seems likely to remain on the bills for some 
time to come. The Teatro Milanese opened at the beginning of 
November with a programme which comprised, besides some 
familiar pieces in the Milanese dialect, a musical idyl by Signor 
Tofano, entitled Hl Garibaldin, which the company had produced 
with immense success in Naples. The Milanese public gave the 
new piece a cool reception on the whole, though certain attractive 
morceaux were applauded. 

At the Gerbino Theatre in Turin there was produced, on the 
17th October, a new mythical comedy by Signor Riccardo Castel- 
vecchio, entitled Omero a Samo (Homer in Samos), which has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. After a prologue in which the 
author apologizes for the liberties he has taken with the generally 
accepted story of the Greek poet’s life, the curtain rises upon a 
scene representing the coast of Samos, where Homer, young and 
handsome, but already famous as the writer of the Iliad, arrives, after « 
stormy voyage, accompanied by Diagora, a rhapsodist, and Termessa, 
a maiden of savage beauty, who is passionately enamoured of the 
great poet. Homer in vain seeks to conceal his identity; he is 
soon recognized and enthusiastically received by the islanders, and 
especially by old Hesiod, who is betrothed to Aristea, the daughter 
of Cleofilo, one of the chief men of Samos. Aristea falls violently in 
love with Homer, who reciprocates her passion, and Hesiod at 
once renounces her in favour of his great rival. While Homer and 
Aristea are together in the garden, he is bitten by a poisonous asp 
as he is about to pluck a rose for her, and, after uttering a few un- 
intelligible words, he falls down senseless. All would be lost but 
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for Termessa, who suddenly appears on the scene, and, after chiding 
Aristea for her idle tears, sucks the poison from the wound and de- 

arts, bidding her rival not tell the poet the name of his preserver. 

omer soon recovers, and the marriage day is fixed. Termessa 
sends as a wedding present to her happy rival a steel mirror re- 
ceived by her mother from Vulcan, and which, she asserted, had 
the property of giving eternal youth to those reflected in it. Homer 
is the first to test it, and he immediately becomes stone blind. 
Everybody bewails the sad misfortune, but Homer is soon com- 
forted by the voice of his beloved Aristea, who swears that she will 
devote her whole life to him. The curtain falls as Homer promises 
to write a new poem on the wanderings of Ulysses, of which 
Aristea shall be the chaste and faithful Penelope. The piece was 
well acted by the Pietriboni Company ; Signora Silvia Fantechi, in 
particular, distinguished herself by her passionate impersonation of 
Termessa, the most powerfully-drawn character of the play. Signora 
Glech, as Aristea, seemed not quite at home in Greek costume. 
Signor Pietriboni himself played the difficult title part in excellent 
style. The performance was enthusiastically applauded, and the 
author was called before the curtain fifteen times. 


IN MADRID. 


TuE Teatro de Apolo, on the 17th October, produced a new drama 
by Don Leopoldo Cano, favourably known as the author of El mas 
sagrado Deber, and Los Laureles de un Poeta. The new piece bears 
the curious title of La Opinion publica, and has attracted a great 
deal of attention, and no little censure on account of the revolting 
nature of the plot, of which we shall, nevertheless, endeavour to 
give an outline. One of the central figures is a certain Don Juan, 
who, having returned from Cuba with a small fortune, opens a 
discount-house in Madrid and conducts it on fraudulent principles. 
He lives in apparent prosperity with his wife Matilde and their 
daughter Gloria, who when the play opens is a fair girl of sixteen. 
Another inmate of the house is Don Juan’s clerk Luis, who has 
raised his eyes to his master’s wife and with whom the innocent 
Gloria is secretly in love. There is a dark stain on Matilde’s early 
life. Drugged and dishonoured by a ruffianly lover, she gave birth 
to a son, whom she quickly despatched to a foundling hospital, but 
the messenger, more tender than the mother, relented and brought 
the infant up as her own child. The bastard proved unworthy of 
such care, and when grown up deserted his foster-mother and was 
no more heard of by her. The child’s foster-brother, before leaving 
the country on foreign service, gives Matilde a portrait of her 
child, whom she then discovers to her horror to be Luis, her 
husband’s clerk, and the object of her daughter’s love, which she 
supposes him to reciprocate, having misunderstood some words of 
love meant for herself. Matilde kisses the portrait just as her 
husband and daughter enter the room, and Don Juan, whose 
suspicions had already been excited by a scandalmonger, passion- 
ately charges his wife with infidelity, when Gloria intervenes and 
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quiets her father by declaring that Lmis is her lover, and that 
Matilde’s kiss was a mother’skiss. So ends the first act. Rumours 
of an impending crash have drawn an angry crowd round Don 
Juan’s house, which is guarded by the police when the second act 
opens. The sceneis in a dark room, where Luis makes a passionate 
declaration of love to Matilde, whom he does not know to be his 
mother. “I’m your ” mother, she is about to say, when he, 
thinking she says “I’m yours,” tries to clasp her in his arms, but 
she escapes and he enfolds in his embrace Gloria who then enters 
the room and is mistaken in the dark for her mother. Thereupon 
Don Juan enters with a light, and seeing his daughter in his clerk’s 
arms, is with difficulty restrained from dving violence to him. Luis 
seeks to appease the father by swearing that he will marry Gloria, 
when Matilde enters and firmly says “ Never,” thus reviving her 
husband’s suspicions of her infidelity. Then a woman, who has 
figured in the play as an abandoned creature, enters and declares 
that Luis is her husband, and that a child she leads by the hand is 
his son. In the third act, Don Juan has challenged Luis, and the 
latter, having denounced his master to the police as a swindler, 
enters the house with the intention of carrying off Matilde. Don 
Juan is pursuing him, pistol in hand, when he is apprehended by 
the police; Luis, learning at last that the object of his passion 
is his mother, shoots himself, and Gloria falls down dead when 
the innocently incestuous nature of her love is disclosed, and 
the curtain falls as Matilde goes raving mad over the corpses of 
her two children. Such is an outline of the plot of this horrible 
drama, which is so powerfully written as to make one deeply regret 
that the author should waste his talent upon such a revolting 
theme. The only sympathetic character in the piece is Gloria, 
represented by Seiiorita Contreras with such grace and tenderness 
that the young actress has won golden opinions on all sides. 








IN NEW YORK. 


THE season here fairly set in at the beginning of October. Madame 
Modjeska, the Countess Bozenta, reappeared at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre as Camille, but met with a somewhat frigid reception. 
The hold she gained upon the fickle New York audience last year 
seems to be relaxing. In the middle of the month Mr. Mapleson 
opened his campaign at the Academy of Music, and soon afterwards 
produced Carmen with unequivocal success. The critics differed 
considerably in opinion as to the merits of the piece and the per- 
formance, but the public verdict was unmistakably favourable. 
Not the least interesting of the events we have to record is the 
début of Madame Elizabeth von Stamwitz at the Broadway Theatre. 
in Messalina. Her voice is decidedly against her, but this dis- 
advantage is counterbalanced up to a certain point by a majestic 
presence and considerable capacity for the delineation of strong 
and impetuous passion. Of her success there could be no doubt. 
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Echoes from the Green-Room. 
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E have reason to believe that Mr. Irving will receive the Queen’s 
commands to give a performance at Windsor on the occasion of 
the Duke of Connaught’s marriage. 

Mr. Tennyson is writing a new play on the history of Thomas a 
Beckett. 

MapameE Nitssoy, it is said, will be shortly installed as Grand Mistress 
of the Ancient Charitable Masonic Order of ““The Eastern Star,” composed 
chiefly of ladies of rank and distinction whose male relatives belong to the 
fraternity. It is said that she has grown fat. Three years ago Malle. 
Titiens observed : “ Christine Nilsson has worn herself out prematurely by 
careless living. When I have sung I wrap myself up and go home. 
Christine, after the exertion of a night of opera, puts on her ball dress and 
goes to some fashionable party, stays up till five in the morning, and goes 
home exhausted. Her voice has suffered for it. Such a voice, with proper 
care, would have lasted fifteen years longer. Now it is already half-ruined, 
and will be gone in five years.” 

Mapame ETe.ka GersTER will sing at the golden wedding festivities of 
the Emperor and Empress of Germany in Berlin next June. 

Ir is to Mr. Irving’s credit that he was the first to suggest a subscrip- 
tion for the relief of those who have suffered by the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank. He did so in addressing an enthusiastic crowd which 
assembled at the stage-door of the Greenock Theatre to give him a cheer. 
Nor did he fai] to unite practice to theory. In conjunction with Mr. 
Toole, he has given two performances, one in Edinburgh and the other in 
Glasgow, in aid of the funds. The result was £730. 

M. Sarpovu passes the winter at Nice, where he will write a five-act 
comedy for the Théatre Frangais. 

THE Republican Marriage was written by Mrs. Holford, of Park-lane. 


Mr. SotHery is at length convinced that it is necessary for him to take 
a long rest. In the middle of December, at the termination of his present 
tour, he starts for Italy, and will proceed thence to Athens. 


Lorp Newry has obtained judgment against the estate of the late Mr. 
Montague for £1,000 rent and interest of the Globe Theatre. He has 
also enjoined a Life Insurance Company from paying Mr. Montague’s 
mother £1,000, the amount of a life policy which the deceased actor had 
taken out in her favour. The total amount received from all sources by 


his executors to date aggregate about £600; against these are claims 
amounticg to £300. 


THE new play by the author of Les Danischeff will be brought out at 
the Ambigu. It is at present called Z’Echéance, and relates to the Polish 
insurrection of 1863. When it was read at the Comédie Frangaise one 
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half of the committee voted for its immediate reception, and the other for 
a reception & corrections. This prevented the immediate production of the 
piece ; and M. Newsky, anxious to have the judgment of the public upon 
a work for which he is exclusively responsible, carried the manuscript to 
M. Chabrillat. M. Got was disgusted. “During the last twenty years,” 
he said to the committee, the “ Francaise has refused Ponsard’s Honneur 
et TArgent, Dumas’ Demi-Monde, and Emile Augier’s Gendre de M. Poirier. 
I hope that to console you for the reception a corrections, L’Echéance will 
be as successful as those three pieces.” 


Tue German papers record another death upon the stage. Frau 
Nowitzky, of the Neustadt Hoftheater at Dresden, who was the choir 
leader of the chorus of nuns which appears in the third act of the 
Trovatore, had just completed her part, when she gave a slight scream, 
and suddenly fell down. She was carried into a dressing-room in her 
nun’s costume, but died almost immediately. 


To awaken greater interest for Mme. Gerster, the rumour had been 
set afloat in New York that the manager of the Imperial Opera-house in 
St. Petersburg has made her an offer of such magnitude that she could 
not resist accepting it. Of course Mr. Mapleson immediately confirmed 
the truth of these reports, and gave as the reason of the offer, “ the failure 
of all the other stars this season.” Will Mr. Mapleson even try to 
persuade us that Mdlle. Albani was a failure in the Russian capital ? 


Here is a diagram showing the range of Mr. Dillon’s voice in the 
Senate scene of Othello :— 
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THERE was much commotion behind the scenes at the Strand Theatre 
one night last month. Mr. Penley, in consequence of some misunder- 
standing with the management, declined to go on the stage, although Our 
Club had commenced. It seemed very probable that the part would have 
to be read, but the call-boy, who knew the piece by heart, promptly ex- 
pressed his readiness to take Mr. Penley’s place, appeared before the 
audience with the self-possession of an experienced actor, spoke his lines 
with considerable point, and on three distinct occasions brought down the 
house! He is now playing the part every night. 

2 
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THERE was a general meeting of the members of the Green Room Club 
on the 13th November, when some dark rumours as to the financial posi- 
tion of the association were shown to be without foundation. The number 
of members will henceforward be limited to 150. 


Runaway horses constitute the latest advertising dodge in New York, in 
the theatrical profession. Ever since Miss Clara Morris’s horse ran away with 
her some time ago, there seems to have been a rivalry among star actresses 
to meet with a similar good piece of bad fortune. Last month both 
Madame Modjeska and Miss Genevieve Ward were run away with by 
unruly horses. 


Mr. Grunpy is in earnest about the Examiner of Plays. “I have 
made up my mind,” he writes to a friend, “to abolish him. It may take 
me twenty years, but if I live that long he won't.” 


Miss Amy SuHeripan (Mrs. Preston) died somewhat suddenly at 
Brighton in the second week of November, and at an inquest held on her 
body the cause of her death was stated to be heart disease. 


Ir may be remembered that about a year ago Mr. Farnie and Mr. 
Reece brought an action for libel against The Theatre because it quoted 
from the Manchester Guardian a paragraph relating to a piece which they 
had produced in that city. Mr. Farnie has now withdrawn, but Mr. Reece 


intends to go on. The case will soon be heard, and some interesting 
revelations may be expected. 


Miss Nertson, who is now in Italy, will appear at the Adelphi in 
February next, supported by Miss Lydia Foote, Mr. Neville, Miss Pateman, 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Flockton, and Mr. Ashley. 


Dirtomacy will be followed at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre by Caste, 
with Mrs, Bancroft as Polly, Mr. Bancroft as Hawtree, Miss Roselle as 
Esther, and Mr. Arthur Cecil—not Mr. Hare—as Sam Gerridge. 


Moite. Saran Bernyarpt contributes a poem to the Whitehall 
Annual. 


Miss Hxten Harton, daughter of Mr. Joseph Hatton, has just ex- 
hibited a picture at Chicago with conspicuous success, 


Mrs. Joun Woon is engaged for the Haymarket. 


Tue original drama underlined for production at the Princess’s 
Theatre is now in rehearsal. Miss Fowler, Mr. Warner, and Mr. Red- 
mund are in the cast. 


Mr. Joun CxarxkE is about to return to the Criterion Theatre. 


Mo.tz. Beatrice—now Mrs, Frank Harvey—is, we regret to hear, 
seriously ill. 


La Grace de Diew will he followed at the Gaité by Les Brigands, 
which has been formally transferred to that theatre from the Variétés. 
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M. BattanveE, the manager of the Troisitme Thédtre Frangais, is 


about to have some curious old plays, such as Mirame and Vauces/as, 
played at his matinées. 


M. Gounop has expunged the Pater Noster from the baptism scene in 
Polyeucte. M. Sellier replaces M. Salomon as the tenor. 


THERE was a pleasant supper at the Vaudeville on the 10th of Novem- 
ber in celebration of the 200th representation of Dora. The whole of 
the company attended. At half-past one a.m. the signal was given 
that the féte should commence; the supper table disappeared as though 
by magic, and dancing was kept up until the sun rose. 


It is proposed to make very important alterations in the Paris Con- 
servatoire, in order to separate the two special characteristics of the famous 
school. Music and the drama are, it is proposed, each to be placed in the 


hands of a separate President. The matter will be fully discussed in 
the Chambers. 


Mapame Rosina Srotrz, the cantatrice, is about to sue to have her 
marriage with the Prince of Peace, a descendant of Godoy, annulled. 
She has taken to literature and spiritualism, and published a volume of 
thoughts dictated to her by Joan of -Arec. 


Accorpine to Herr Wagner's official organ, the Musikalisches Wochen- 
blait, the first presentation of Parsifal is definitively fixed to take place at 
Bayreuth in 1880, that is, if the amount of subscriptions to be raised by 
the “ Patronatverein of the composer will be sufficient to cover the outlay 
of the mounting of the work.” 


By a recent decree the Imperial Theatres at St. Petersburg will not 
in future be closed, as heretofore, during all the great fasts of the Church, 
but only during the first week in Lent and Passion Week. 


Sia. Fitrppo Marcuertt, the composer of Ruy Blas, has completed 
a new opera, Don Giovanni d’ Austria, which will probably be produced 
this winter at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 


Mr. FecuTer was the other day arrested at his country seat, in Rich- 
land township, Bucks county, taken to Doylestown and held in $300 to 
answer at Court for shooting “ insectivorous birds.” 


MapaME JANAUSCHEK was recently at Philadelphia. Her impersona- 
tion of the Empress Catherine evoked high praise. 


Mr. Epwin Boorn commenced on the 14th October a three weeks’ 
engagement at the Broad-street Theatre, Philadelphia. 


An American paper says: ‘Miss Louise Pomeroy has added to her 
Shakspearean repertoire a play written expressly for her.” The public 
will await with no little curiosity the production of this new work. 

Mr. Barry Svuiivan has entered into an engagement to appear at 
San Francisco next year. 


Mrs. Scort-Srppons was recently at San Francisco. 
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MISS FANNY KEMBLE’S REMINISCENCES.* 


OR more than one reason this work is entitled to a hearty wel- 
come. In the first place, it is a self-revelation of considerable 
interest. Half-unconsciously, perhaps, the authoress depicts the 
growth of the passionate and wayward though generous disposition 
which has so often thrown a shadow over her life, and for the first 
time we are permitted to see how the ideals and aspirations of her 
youth were destroyed as years passed on. Not only, moreover, 
are the events in her brief theatrical career succinctly narrated, 
but the men and women with whom she came into contact, poli- 
tical, literary, theatrical, and social, seem to live again in her 
pages. The book is based upon letters and diaries written at the 
time, and the portraits, accordingly, have a freshness and a bright- 
ness of colouring which in the contrary case might easily have been 
missed. 

The third child of Charles Kemble, Frances, was born in New- 
man Street in 1809. Her mother, née Decamp, was an accom- 
plished actress, and irreproachable in all the relations of private 
life. Curiously enough, not one of Charles Kemble’s children 
manifested any inclination to go on the stage—indeed, seemed to 
shrink from the idea. Circumstances, however, compelled Frances 
Ann to adopt the profession fora time. Her father lost a small 
fortune over Covent Garden Theatre, and eventually had to an- 
nounce that on a certain day the doors would be closed. In this 
emergency, as a last resource, it was decided that Frances should 
appear as Juliet, which she did. Let the events of that memor- 
able night—the 5th October, 1829—be told in her own words :— 

‘My mother, who had left the stage for upwards of twenty years, deter- 
mined to return to it on the night of my first appearance, that I might 
have the comfort and support of her being with me in my trial. We 
drove to the theatre very early, indeed while the late autumn sunlight 
yet lingered in the sky; it shone into the carriage upon me, and as I 
screened my eyes from it my mother said, ‘Heaven smiles on you, my 
child.” My poor mother went to her dressing-room to get herself ready, 
and did not return to me for fear of increasing my agitation by her own. 
Dressed, I was led round to the side scene opposite to the one from which 
I saw my mother advance on the stage; and while the uproar of her 
reception filled me with terror, dear old Mrs. Davenport, my nurse, and 


dear Mr. Keely, her Peter, and half the dramatis persone of the play 
(but not my father, who had retreated, quite unable to endure the scene) 





* Records of a Girlhood. By F. A. Kemble. Bentley. 
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stood round me, as I lay, all but insensible, in my aunt’s arms. ‘ Never 
mind’em, Miss Kemble !’ urged Keely, in that irresistibly comical, nervous, 
lachrymose voice of his, which I have never since heard without a thrill of 
anything but comical association ; ‘never mind ’em! don’t think of ’em, 
any more than if they were so many rows of cabbages!’ ‘ Nurse!’ called 
my mother, and on waddled Mrs, Davenport, and, turning back, called in 
her turn, ‘Juliet!’ My aunt gave me an impulse forward, and I ran 
straight across the stage, stunned with the tremendous shout that greeted 
me, my eyes covered with mist, and the green baize flooring of the stage 
feeling as if it rose up against my feet ; but I got hold of my mother, and 
stood like a terrified creature at bay, confronting the huge theatre full of 
gazing human beings. I do not think a word I uttered during this scene 
could have been audible; in the next, the ball-room, I began to forget 
myself; in the following one, the balcony scene, I had done so, and, for 
aught I knew, I was Juliet ; the passion I was uttering sending hot waves 
of blushes all over my neck and shoulders, while the poetry sounded like 
music to me as I spoke it, with no consciousness of anything before me, 
utterly transported into the imaginary existence of the play. After this, 
I did not return into myself till all was over, and amid a tumultuous 
storm of applause, congratulation, tears, embraces, and a general joyous 
explosion of unutterable relief at the fortunate termination of my attempt, 


we went home.” 

The result was that in a few weeks Charles Kemble regained 
all that he had lost, and Frances became the most popular actress 
of the day. In her heart, like Macready, she disliked her new 
avocation; “‘an avocation,” she says, “which I never liked or 
honoured, and about the very nature of which I have never been 
able to come to any decided opinion. It is in vain that the un- 
doubted specific gifts of great actors and actresses suggest that all 
gifts are given for rightful exercise, and not suppression; in vain 
that Shakspere’s plays urge their imperative claim to the most 
perfect illustration they can receive from histrionic interpretation : 
a business which is incessant excitement and factitious emotion 


seems to me unworthy of a man; a business which is public exhibi- 
tion, unworthy of a woman.” 


SHAKSPERE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 


R. TEGG’S true function is that of a literary Autolycus, a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, and he has manufactured 

some readable volumes by picking up odds and ends, and collecting 
them under such headings as “ Posts and Telegrams,” “‘ Meetings 
and Greetings,” &c. The well-gleaned field of Shaksperian history 
is not a happily-chosen one for the exercise of Mr. Tegg’s craft, and 
so familiar and easily accessible are the sources from which he has 
drawn his information, that we fuil to see any raison d’étre for the 
little volume before us. After a brief sketch of Shakspere’s life 
and a table of the supposed chronological order of his plays, the 





* Shakspere and His Contemporaries. By W.Tegg, F.R.H.S. Tegg & Co. 
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writer devotes some fifty pages to a necessarily very imperfect 
account of the plots of the plays and of the sources from which they 
were derived. This portion of the book seems to be for the most 
part condensed from Dr. Johnson’s work, from which copious 
quotations are made, and when the compiler ventures upon a reflec- 
tion of his own he does not always display much familiarity with 
the text of his author. When he writes of Macbeth, that “its 
sombre action is never relieved by a single character possessing 
humour or levity,” we are forced to the conclusion that Mr. Tegg 
derives his knowledge of the tragedy from some mutilated stage 
version, omitting alike the Porter and Lady Macduff and her child. 
Nor does he seem to take any interest in events of the present day 
bearing upon Shakspere, for he not only omits any reference to Mr. 
Irving’s restoration to the stage of the dramatist’s own version of 
Richard III., but actually states that Colley Cibber’s adaptation 
still holds possession of the stage. An attempt is made to give an 
account of forty-three of Shakspere’s dramatic contemporaries in a 
short chapter which really contains no valuable information; it 
would have been wiser to deal at some length with a few of the 
more eminent dramatists of the period and to omit the greater 
number whose names have passed into merited oblivion. A similar 
remark applies to the chapter on the actors of the Elizabethan era. 
If we find nothing praiseworthy in the plan of this little volume, 
we find equally little that merits commendation in its literary 
style, which is unpardonably slipshod, while it has been so care- 
lessly prepared for the press that a long—and yet incomplete—table 
of errata has been found necessary. 








Correspondence. 





MR. IRVING AND AMERICA. 
To tHe Epiror or The Theatre. 

IR,—In your last issue you adverted to a letter which is supposed to 

have been written by me, and in which these sentences occur :-—“ I 

am not foolish enough to consider my success certain among the American 

people, of whose tastes I know nothing. In England I know what I am 
about.” 

This extract is a pure fabrication, and I shall be glad if you will let me 
say so. 

Far from not wishing to visit America, I earnestly look forward to 

going there, for I love the country, and have troops of friends in it. 


Yours very truly, 
Guascow, Nov. 18. Henry Irvine. 








